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The  Grangers  meet  in  Convention  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  10th  of  June  to  nominate  State  officers.  We  have 
always  looked  with  favor  upon  this  movement,  and  have 
hoped  tliat  it  might  be  the  means  of  introducing  into 
our  State  politics  the  much  needed  ingredients  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  capability.  We  have  voted  for  party  long 
enough.  It  is  now  time  to  vote  for  men.  If  this  con¬ 
vention  will  ignore  parties  and  select  their  candidates 
because  of  their  personal  fitness  in  all  respects  for  the 
respective  offices,  there  is  strong  probability  that  they 
will  be  elected.  And,  gentlemen,  don’t  forget  to  select 
the  best  man  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  aiRLS. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  education  of  girls 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Clarke’s  book.  We  notice 
that  no  one  who  has  undertaken  to  answer  him  is  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  we  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  read  much  that  has  been  said 
in  opposition  to  his  views.  While  there  is  truth  in 
much  that  Dr.  Clarke  says,  he  does  not  present  the 
whole  truth ;  and  he  does  not  pretend  to.  He  discusses 
the  subject  from  the  physiological  standpoint,  and  it  is 
probable  that  were  the  developing  of  a  perfect  physical 
organism  the  only  object  in  view,  there  are  many  girls 
that  would  be  improved  by  a  strict  compliance  with  his 
suggestions.  And  it  is  also  probable  that  there  are  some 
girls  who  from  constitutional  weakness  ought  to  have 
other  educational  facilities  afforded  them  than  those 
furnished  by  schools  in  which  boys  are  taught.  But 
there  are  other  things  than  mere  physical  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  considered.  The  error  probably  has  been 
that  this  has  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  heretofore, 
but  it  would  be  an  equal  error  to  ignore  the  importance 
of  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture  that  mixed  schools 
give,  and  that  other  schools  can  not  give.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  that  in  schools  of  every  grade,  where  both 


sexes  are  taught,  there  is  better  deportment,  a  higher 
standard  of  morals,  and  greater  intellectual  activity 
among  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils,  than  in  any 
school  from  which  one  sex  is  excluded. 

Dr.  Clarke  says  in  substance  that  if  girls  do  no  more 
than  they  are  able  to  do,  the  boys  will  never  be  required 
to  do  their  best,  and  will  therefore  fail  to  attain  the  high¬ 
est  culture  possible.  There  are  students  in  every 
school  that  never  do  their  best ; — some  because  of  lazi¬ 
ness  and  indifference,  and  a  few  because  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them  is  too  light.  Among  this  latter  class 
girls  as  well  as  boys  are  found.  The  best  interests  of 
these  pupils  may  require  that  they  be  classed  together 
or  that  they  be  taught  separately,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  fact  that  boys  are  retarded  by  being  classed 
with  girls. 

If,  however,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  present  systems 
of  schools  are  productive  of  permanent  physical  injury 
to  the  girls,  some  remedy  must  be  provided.  But  before 
we  inaugurate  so  radical  a  change  as  the  separate  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  sexes,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  health  of  girls  under  present  conditions. 

First. — They  should  be  taught  to  know  themselves,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Much  of  the  present 
evil  springs  from  ignorance. 

Second. — Teachers  should  not  demand  of  them  those 
physical  exercises  that  tend  to  their  injury:— e.  g., 
climbing  long  flights  of  stairs,— standing  for  a  long 
time, — &c.,  See. 

Therefore,  every  school-house,  more  than  two  stories 
high,  should  be  furnished  with  an  elevator,  provided 
girls  over  13  years  of  age  are  required  to  go  above  the 
second  floor;  and.  more  important  than  this,  every 
school  of  higher  grade  should  have  at  least  one  intelli¬ 
gent,  experienced,  and  sensible  lady  teacher,  whose  bus¬ 
iness  it  shall  be  to  give  special  attention  and  special  in¬ 
struction  to  the  girls.  When  teachers  and  school-boards 
sliall  have  done  their  whole  duty,  it  will  be  time  to  look 
for  some  other  remedy. 


“  AS  DEAD  AS  A  DOOR  NAIL.” 

Some  one  of  our  numerous  correspondents  in  our 
March  number  inconsiderately  asked  the  Chicago  Teach¬ 
er  if  he  considered  “  As  dead  as  a  door  nail  ”  elegant 
English.  This  seems  to  have  touched  a  tender  cord,  for 
Bro.  Mahoney  strikes  back  at  us  with  a  bludgeon  a  col¬ 
umn  and  a  half  long.  But  he  has  mistaken  his  foe.  It 
was  our  correspondent,  not  ourselves,  that  presumed  to 
question  the  elegance  of  liis  diction.  We  long  since 
ceased  to  question  anything  said  or  done  by  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  and  had  our  correspondent  asked  his  question  of 
us,  we  should  have  advised  him  to  accept  without  a  mur¬ 
mur  anything  that  our  learned  and  valiant  friend  might 
suggest:— for  does  he  not  inform  us,  (see  page  VI,  of 
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May  No.  of  Teacher)  that  in  him  we  find  combined  the 
distin^niahino:  literary  characteristics  of  Oliver  Gold¬ 
smith,  John  Milton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  plus  the  supe¬ 
rior  culture  which  our  times  can  give?— and  does  he  not 
more  than  intimate  that  in  pedagogy  he  is  the  rival  of 
Pestolozzi,  and  in  finance  of  Baron  Rothschild?  Who  then 
shall  dare  to  question  the  classic  purity  of  “  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail,*’ — “  taken  down,” — “  clean  out,” — “  a  fig  for 
the  old  reprobates,” — “  be  after  taking  up,” — and  many 
others  of  the  same  ilk  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in 
his  journal?  Certainly  not  an  humble  hoosier  school¬ 
master. 

(It  is  possible  that  we  did  not  fully  comprehend  the 
thought  in  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to,  for  we 
were  so  dazzled  by  the  greatness  there  suggested  that 
we  were  in  no  condition  for  critical  examination.) 

We  rejoice  that  this  modern  Addison  has  let  us  down  so 
easily.  We  imagined  that  when  he  undertook  to  pay  off 
the  old  score  that  he  has  owed  us  for  some  time,  he 
would  not  limit  himself  to  the  relative  position  of 
words  and  pitrases  in  a  sentence,  especially  when  we 
were  so  painfully  conscious  that  our  modest  efforts  were 
filled  with  more  manifest  improprieties.  We  shall 
never  complain  again  of  the  inconsiderateness  of  the 
great. 

Our  brother  also  criticizes  us  because  we  claim  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  valuable  matter,  when  our  editorials  are  so 
worthless.  Now,  if  we  tried  to  be  the  Dr.  Johnson  that 
he  is,  and  filled  our  pages  with  our  own  effusions,  as  he 
does,  in  imitation  of  his  great  prototype,  the  Doctor 
aforesaid  (see  Boswell’s  life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  1),  there 
would  be  some  justice  in  the  criticism.  But  the  truth 
Is,  that  the  principal  value  of  the  Educationist  is  found 
in  the  articles  written  by  its  able  contributors.  We  can 
readily  forgive  our  friend  for  overlooking  this  fact, 
knowing  his  weakness  *’  for  editorials. 

From  what  we  have  said  our  readers  will  understand 
that  we  regard  The  Teacher  as  a  very  readable  and  valu¬ 
able  journal. 

We  have  somewhere  read  that  in  olden  times  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  nobility  to  have  in  their  employ  fools 
or  jesters,  whose  business  it  was  to  say  amusing  things 
in  an  uncouth  way,  and  who  were  held  to  no  strict 
accountability  for  the  correctness  of  their  statements. 
They  did  good  in  their  way.  and  it  is  not  with  unmixed 
regret  that  we  see  the  custom  reviving  in  a  modified 
form.  Hence  we  speak  this  kind  word  for  the  Chicago 
Teacher.  , 


“  THE  MOST  IGNORANT  STATE." 

“First  impressions  are  very  lasting.”  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  word  Indiana  was  in  other  States  a 
synonym  for  ignorance.  The  early  inhabitants  were 
largely  composed  of  emigrants  from  the  South  who  had 
been  reared  under  the  blighting  curse  of  slavery. 
!  These  determined  the  reputation  of  the  State,  and  for 
several  years  her  real  character  was  no  better  than  her 
reputation.  But  the  Indiana  of  1874  is  very  different 
I  from  the  Indiana  of  1850.  Her  population  has  increased 
from  977,154  in  1850,  to  1,655.837  in  1870,  and  a  class  of 
people  very  different  from  the  early  settlers,  have  been 
directing  her  affairs  during  that  time.  There  are  many 
persons  in  other  States  belonging  to  the  less  intelligent 
classes,  who  know  nothing  of  this  State  except  its  early 


history,  and  but  little  of  that.  It  Is  expected  that  their 
self-complacent  lips  will  curl  with  withering  scorn 
whenever  the  name  Indiana  is  uttered.  But  we  confess 
that  we  were  surprised  to  see  The  Natiqp — a  respecta¬ 
ble  journal  published  in  New  York  city — taking  up  the 
cry,  and  dragging  into  one  of  its  late  editorials  an  un¬ 
just  and  slanderous  fling  at  us.  The  editor  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  say  that  “  Indiana  is  the  most  ignorant  State 
in  the  Union.  .This,  fiom  a  source  from  which  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  truthfulness  and  fair  dealing,  sent  us  to 
the  census  tables. — See  volume  of  Population  and  Social 
Statistics  lor  1870 — We  did  not  begin  by  comparing 
ourselves  with  Georgia  or  Texas:  we  wished  first  to 
learn  how  far  w'e  were  behind  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio. — The  following  is  the  result  of  our  investiga¬ 
tion  so  far  as  we  carried  it. 

We  first  asked  of  the  Census  Tables,  “  What  is  the 
relative  number  of  schools  to  the  population  in  each  of 
these  States?” 

Answer. — “  In  Ohio  there  is  1  school  to  every  223  in¬ 
habitants;  in  New'  York,  1  to  336;  in  Massachusetts,  1 
to  254;  in  Indiana,  1  to  185.” 

Second  question. — “What  is  the  relative  number  of 
teachers  to  population  ?” 

Answer. — “In  Ohio,  1  to  113  inhabitants;  in  New 
York,  1  to  151 ;  in  M^assacbu-etts,  1  to  192 ;  in  Indiana, 
1  to  144. 

Third  question. — “  What  is  the  relative  number  at¬ 
tending  school?” 

Answer. — “  In  Ohio,  1  to  4  inhabitants;  in  New  York, 
1  to  5;  in  Massachusetts,  1  to  5;  in  Indiana,  1  to  4. 

(Thus  far  our  discoveries  were  very  gratifying,  but 
the  next  question  we  asked  with  fear  and  trembling.) 

Fourth  question. — “  What  is  the  relative  number  over 
10  years  of  age  that  can  not  read  ?” 

Answer. — “In  Ohio,  1  to  28  inhabitants;  in  New 
York,  1  to  27;  in  Massachusetts,  1  to  19;  in  Indiana,  1 
to  22. 

Fifth  question. — “What  is  the  relative  number  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  in  these 
States  ?” 

Answer. — “In  Ohio,  1  to  6847  inhabitants;  in  New 
York,  1  to  5249 ;  in  Massachusetts,  1  to  5623 ;  in  Indiana, 
1  to  5736. 

Now  we  appeal  to  every  candid  man  to  judge  whether 
the  above  exhibit  justifies  The  Nation  in  proclaiming 
that  “  Indiana  is  the  most  ignorant  State  in  the  Union.’ 
In  number  of  schools,  number  of  teachers,  and  number 
attending  school  we  are  equal  to  the  best;  of  absolute 
illiteracy  Massachusetts  has  more  than  we;  and  there  is 
no  humiliation  resulting  from  the  newspaper  test. 

If  The  Nation  is  worthy  the  respect  and  patronage  it 
has  received  from  our  citizens,  it  will  at  once  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  error,  and  withdraw  its  unjust  and  libellous 
charge. 


Prof.  Wm.  B.  Morgan,  teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Indianapolis  High  School,  has  been  elected  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  Purdue  University,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000 
per  year.  This  is  an  appointment  eminently  fit  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  teacher  of 
long  and  successful  experience.  He  has  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  whether  he  will  accept  the  appointment  or  re 
main  in  his  present  position.  The  High  School  can  not 
afford  to  lose  him. 
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A  SOMEWHAT  remarkable  document  concerning  our 
present  school  system  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Indiana  Farmer.  It  was  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  Rush  county  farmers,  appointed  by  Kush  Grange, 
No.  211,  with  instructions  to  “investigate  the  working 
of  our  present  school  system,”  and  to  suggest  the  means 
best  adapted  to  relieving  the  public  of  “  its  burdens  of 
taxation  and  the  sources  of  its  oppressions.”  Judging 
from  the  variety  of  topics  discussed,  and  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  expression  everywhere  apparent,  it  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  work  of  reform  was  entered  upon  by  this 
committee  with  great  enthusiasm ;  an  enthusiasm  quite 
equal,  we  should  say,  to  that  of  a  Kane  or  Hayes  in  his 
efforts  to  discover  a  northwest  passage.  The  committee, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  school  law  and  of  the 
reports  issued  from  the  Department  of  Education,  con¬ 
cluded,  as  the  report  would  indicate,  that  most  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  went  to  pay  school  oillcers ; 
especially  is  there  a  grievous  burden  in  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  County  Superintendents.  Now,  we 
beg  to  assure  this  committee,  Messrs.  Lee,  King  and  < 
Hinchman,  and  through  them  the  Grangers  whom  they  ^ 
represent,  that  matters  will  not  be  half  so  bad  as  they  I 
are  portrayed  in  the  report.  It  will  not  require  $1500  | 
to  pay  your  own  faithful  servant,  the  County  Superin-  \ 
tendent.  Neither  will  it  cost  the  State  more  than  $100,- 
000,  as  you  say,  to  pay  all  of  them ;  and  if  it  did  it  would  j 
not  cost  the  State  half  what  it  is  worth,  nor  half  the  | 
State  could  afford  to  pay  to  have  it  properly  done.  It  j 
seems  an  easy  task  to  get  the  Superintendent’s  salary  I 
up  to  $1500  on  paper,  but  to  get  it  into  that  gentleman's  | 
pocket  in  accordance  with  law,  will  be  quite  another  : 
thing.  Especialiy  so,  since  he  can  receive  but  four  dol-  ! 
lars  per  day  for  a  limited  number  of  days,  certainly  not  ' 
exceeding  two  hundred.  The  school  system  of  Indiana  ! 
has  been  built  up  and  brought  to  its  present  highly  per-  i 
fected  condition  by  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy.  | 
Many  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  the  State  have  de-  ' 
voted  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  to  the  accomplish-  ! 
ment  of  the  task.  And  it  may  just  as  well  be  under-  ! 
stood  now,  that  in  all  matters  of  future  school  legisla-  | 
tion,  these  gentlemen  do  not  expect  to  occupy  back  seats.  | 
They  will  be  heard  from  when  an  effort  is  made  to  re¬ 
form  the  system  by  destroying  whatever  of  good  there  ' 
is  in  it.  For  years  they  have  watched  the  experiment  ! 
of  closer  supervision  in  other  States,  and  as  a  result  \ 
have  determined  that  no  other  one  thing  was  so  much  ' 
needed  in  our  own.  It  will  not  surprise  any  one,  there-  j 
fore,  if  these  gentlemen  refuse  to  take  lessons  in  the  or-  ! 
ganization  and  management  of  schools  from  a  class  of  ' 
men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  them,  and  infinitely  ' 
less  of  the  agencies  that  have  made  them  what  they  are.  ' 
It  may  be  news  to  the  authors  of  this  report  to  be  told  ; 
that  Indiana  is  not  pioneering  in  the  work  of  school  : 
supervision.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  about  the  last  of  I 
thirty-two  States  to  adopt  the  plan  of  appointing  a 
Superintendent  for  each  county.  { 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  began  the  good  work  twen-  i 
ty  years  since,  and  those  who  have  watched  her  pro-  | 
gresB,  and  are  able  to  compare  her  high  position  with 
that  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  only  regret  that  | 
Indiana  did  not  follow  her  example  years  ago.  ! 


£.  B’.  Brown,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  will  do  | 
Institute  work  during  part  ofthe  Summer  vacation.  Ad¬ 
dress  him  at  Indianapolis.  ' 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

[In  our  last  number  a  list  of  questions  and  answers 
was  published,  and  the  request  made  that  School  Super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers  would  mark  the  answers,  per- 
centing  each  one.  We  publish  the  result  in  detail  of  the 
Grammar  list,  in  our  Intelligence  column.  The  Geog¬ 
raphy  per  cents  are  not  materially  different.  The  gen¬ 
eral  averages  in  this  subject  vary  from  39  to  86  per  cent., 
and  the  value  of  the  same  answer  in  several  cases  is  es¬ 
timated  by  the  different  examiners  all  the  way  from  0 
to  100.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  comparison,  that  no  re¬ 
liable  information  can  be  obtained  from  per  cents  given 
upon  examination.  A  teacher  who  would  receive  a  two 
years’  certificate  in  one  county  would  be  refused  one  for 
six  months  in  another.  Here  is  a  subject  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Convention  of  Superintend¬ 
ents  that  is  soon  to  convene  in  this  city.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  School  Commissioner  of 
Ohio  contains  some  points  that  Ve  heartily  endorse.] 

“  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps  not  desirable, that  exami¬ 
nations  be  made  more  difficult,  in  theory  at  least,  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  few  years.  The  stand¬ 
ard  can  be  raised  by  requiring  of  applicants  a  greater 
familiarity  witli  methods  of  instruction,  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  accurately  expressed  answers,  correct  orthog¬ 
raphy,  good  penmanship,  knowledge  of  principles  as 
well  as  facility  in  the  application  of  rules,  and  evidence 
of  ability  to  rouse  the  dormant  energies  of  their  pupils 
to  healthy,  vigorous  action.  To  these  requirements  may 
be  added  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  tbe  best  practi¬ 
cal  works  on  mental  and  moral  science,  and  intelligence 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  without  which  a  teacher 
will  do  a  routine  work  only,  follow  the  lead  of  fanciful 
theorists,  or  vainly  attempt  to  imitate  those  whose  meth¬ 
ods  he  can  not  use  successfully,  being  ignorant  of  the 
philosophy  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  incapable  of  modifying  them  to  answer  the  de¬ 
mands  of  varying  circumstances. 

•‘The  methods  employed  by  different  boards  of  exam¬ 
iners  to  determine  the  percentage  of  an  applicant’s  merit 
or  demerit,  are  far  from  being  uniform.  Hence,  appli¬ 
cants  rejected  by  one  board  frequently  obtain  certifi¬ 
cates  from  another,  although  the  tests  used  by  both 
boards  are  nearly  or  quite  identical  in  kind  and  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  doubtfui,  however,  whether  any  definite  rules 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  examiners  generally  shall 
be  governed  in  their  criticism  of  examination  papers. 
The  estimates  any  two  individuals  place  upon  the  value 
of  work  done,  in  a  given  case,  and  hence  upon  the  worth 
of  the  one  performing  it,  are  often  widely  different — 
that  which  one  considers  indispensable  to  excellence, 
being  trivial  or  unimportant  in  the  estimation  of  the 
other.  A  general  rule,  to  be  observed  by  all  to  whom 
the  difficult  and  often  delicate  task  of  examination  is  as¬ 
signed,  is  this :  Determine  the  percentage  of  merit  from 
the  character  and  not  from  tlie  number  of  questions 
answered  or  problems  solved,  and  increase  or  diminish 
this  percentage  to  express  the  estimate  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  manner  in  which  an  applicant’s  work  is 
performed.  In  a  list  of  ten  questions,  it  rarely  happens 
I  that  any  two  are  equally  difficult  or  important.  One 
may  test  the  retentiveness  of  the  memory — the  other, 
I  ability  'to  use  logical  process  in  reasoning.  To  assign 
■  the  same  value  to  each  of  these  in  determining  results. 
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and  to  credit  each  of  two  applicants  with  ten  per  cent, 
merit,  one  of  whom  answers  the  first  but  is  unable  to 
answer  the  second,  the  other  answering  the  second  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  failing  to  answer  the  first,  is  manifestly  un¬ 
just.  Percentages  estimated  iu  this  way  are  nearly 
Taiueiess.  and  those  who  piace  confidence  in  them  are 
liable  to  be  misled  An  applicant  may  answer  eight  of 
the  ten  questions  in  a  given  list,  and  still  not  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  thorough  scholarship— failure 
to  answer  the  other  two  indicating  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  or  leading  facts  of  the  science  to 
whi^h  the  whole  ten  relate.  Hence,  an  examination 
paper  ought  to  be  criticised  as  a  whole,  and  its  value 
should  be  determined  more  from  its  general  character 
and  appearance,  its  unmistakable  evidence  of  intellect¬ 
ual  training  and  discipline,  of  accuracy  and  thorough¬ 
ness  iu  scholarsliip,  than  from  the  number  of  correct 
answers  or  solutions  it  may  contain.  Every  conscien¬ 
tious  examiner  must  protest  against  that  '' iron-clad” 
system  which  forces  him  to  tabulate  numbers  without 
discrimination,  and  to  execute  mercilessly  whatever 
sentence  they  pronounce. 

Some  examiners  may  distrust  their  ability  to  criticise 
examination  papers  in  this  manner.  To  these,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  is  recommended :  Assign  to  each  ques¬ 
tion  and  problem  a  certain  value,  determined  by  its 
difficulty  or  importance,  and  distribute  these  values  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  sum  shall  equal  one  hundred 
in  each  list.  For  instance,  in  a  list  consisting  of  seven 
questions,  the  values  assigned  are  ten,  fifteen,  seven, 
twenty-five,  thirteen,  eighteen  and  twelve,  respectively. 
Ck>rrect  answers  to  any  of  these  entitle  an  applicant  to 
receive  a  percentage  of  merit  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
values  assigned  to  the  questions  answered.  Explain 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  method  to  applicants,  but  do 
not  let  them  know  the  maximum  of  values,  or  what 
questions  and  problems  are  considered  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  care  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  tests,  and 
good  judgment  used  in  the  assigning  of  values,  the  de¬ 
cisions  made  by  examiners  who  use  this  method  will 
rarely  be  unjust” — Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  in  Ohio  School 
Bepori. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.— IV. 

rv  BT  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

In  our  last  article  we  closed  with  the  following  general 
•urvey  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  District  Schools: 

I.  Nature  Inorganic — Arithmetic. 

II.  “  Organic— Geography. 

III.  Man  —  Theoretical — Grammar. 

IV.  “  Practical — History. 

V.  “  .^thetic— Reading  (literature.) 

It  is  our  task  to  consider  these  in  detail,  and  show  how 
directly  these  lie  at  the  doors  of  all  intellectual  insight. 

I.  Arithmetic  quantifies ;  by  its  ma8tery,man  to  a  great 
degree  obtains  theoretical  dominion  over  time  and  space, 
and  by  it  he  can  formulate  the  entire  inorganic  world. 
The  Pythagoreans  valued  its  disciplinary  significance 
in  that  it  is  the  first  elevation  above  what  is  merely  sen- 
suous- an  elevation  through  abstraction  from  particular 
quality.  The  mastery  over  number  opens  the  window 


of  the  mind  upon  the  world  of  quantity.givingone  power 
to  a  certain  extent  to  recognize  and  fix  theoretically  all 
quantity.  From  this  study  branch  out  the  higher  math¬ 
ematics  and  physics. 

II.  Geography  localizes;  by  its  mastery  man  comes 
to  realize  his  spatial  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
As  civilized  man,  the  supply  of  his  wants  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter  is  a  perpetual  geographical  process  real¬ 
ized  through  the  division  of  labor  and  commercial  ex¬ 
change.  By  this  geographical  relation  each  Individual 
becomes  participaut  in  the  entire  production  of  the 
globe,  and  in  turn  contributes  to  all.  In  geography  the 
child  learns  this  fact  of  interdependence  and  community, 
which  is,  even  when  known  particularly  and  not  gener¬ 
alized  by  him,  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  as  a 
category  in  his  thinking  or  view  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
second  window  of  the  mind.  Through  it  he  learns  the 
organic  world  and  its  relations  to  the  human  race  and  to 
himself  individually.  Climate  (meteorology),  surface 
(geology),  plants  (botany),  animals  (zoology),  man  (eth¬ 
nology,  sociology,  political  and  religious  forms  to  some 
extent),  are  the  topics  to  which  he  is  introduced,  and 
these  are  general  categories  or  “tools  of  thought,” 
whose  mastery  give  him  great  vantage  ground.  Think 
of  him  as  not  possessed  of  these  distinctions  in  his  mind, 
and  see  what  imbecility  in  dealing  with  the  world  would 
result.  Shut  up  the  geographical  window  ot  the  soul 
and  what  darkness  ensues!  From  this  study  branch 
out  in  higher  education  the  special  organic  sciences  in¬ 
dicated  iu  the  parentheses  above  used. 

III.  Grammar  fixes  and  defines  speech ;  by  its  mas¬ 
tery  man  obtains  the  first  mastery  over  his  mind  as  an 
instrument.  To  grammar  belong  reading  and  writing 
considered  as  orthography,  and  grammar  in  this  aspect 
is  the  first  study  in  school  and  the  most  powerful  lever 
for  all  development  of  what  is  human.  It  is  the  key  to 
all  that  is  spiritual.  By  the  aids  of  reading  and  writing, 
or  orthography,  man  issues  forth  from  the  circum¬ 
scribed  life  of  the  senses  in  which  he  is  confined  to  his 
own  imLuediate  experience  and  to  that  of  his  small  cir¬ 
cle  of  acquaintances.  He  issues  forth  into  the  world 
revealed  through  the  printed  page — a  world  extending 
as  wide  as  the  human  race  and  deep  into  time,  as  deep 
as  the  earliest  hieroglyphics  will  lead  him.  The  library 
opens  to  him,  and  he  can  now  use  all  the  senses  of  all 
mankind  for  they  have  reported  their  observations;  he 
can  use  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  these  have  also 
been  reported.  His  own  fire  senses  used  unaided  would 
take  him  but  little  way  in  beholding  the  spectacle  of  the 
universe;  but  by  means  of  tnis  auxiliary  of  orthography 
he  can  supplement  his  finite  being  by  the  human  race, 
and  he  thereby  comes  into  an  infinite  heritage.  Grammar, 
as  etymology  and  syntax,  initiates  the  pupil  into  the 
general  forms  of  thought  itself.  Thus  there  branch  out 
logic,  psychology  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  the  various 
phases  of  philology.  Has  it  not  been  said,  indeed,  that 
the  father  of  logic  discovered  its  forms  through  gram¬ 
mar?  Under  a  thin  veil  the  pupil  deals  with  pure  thought 
when  he  studies  syntax. 

IV.  History  deals  with  human  progress  and  process ; 
by  its  mastery  the  child  learns  to  recognize  his  pre¬ 
suppositions— his  existence  as  continued  into  the  past. 
The  precedent  conditions  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  his 
existence,  just  as  the  distant  and  spatial  relations  be¬ 
long  to  his  aggregate  social  conditions,  as  he  learns  in 
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geof^rraphy.  As  family  or  nation  his  existence  is  spread 
out  in  time,  as  a  social  being  it  is  spread  out  in  space. 
History  opens  the  fourth  important  window  of  thespul. 
It  looks  upon  deeds  and  events,  chiefly  the  former.  M^n 
as  a  will  power  unfolds  his  nature  in  successive  deeds, 
and  hence  in  time  and  hence  in  history.  From  history 
branch  out  the  practical  or  w'illscienaes— jurisprudence, 
politics  and  sociology;  in  the  latter  sharing  with  de¬ 
scriptive  geography  the  same  theme. 

V.  Reading,  when  carried  beyond  orthography, 
wherein  it  is  a  department  of  grammar,  includes  the 
mastery  of  literature,  which  is  the  highest  realm  of  aes¬ 
thetics.  Poetry,  the  drama,  and  prose  Action,  lead  into 
all  art  realms.  Art  portrays,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
the  collisions  which  the  individual  encounters  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  life:  the  collision  with  the  ethical, 
and  moral  and  religious,  and  the  collision  of  the  ethical 
against  the  moral  and  religious,  as  when  the  edict  of 
the  State  and  moral  or  religious  conviction  collide,  or 
Anally  when  the  inclination  of  the  individual  (love, 
hate,  etc.)  collides  with  fate  or  circumstances. 

These  five  elementary  branches  are  exhaustive  so  far 
as  including  an  initiation  into  every  phase  of  nature 
and  spirit.  No  one  would  leave  out  any  of  these  from 
the  common  school  curriculum.  It  remains,  therefore, 
for  us  in  carrying  up  this  education  to  its  higher 
spheres,  to  retain  its  exhaustiveness,  and  not  suffer  any 
sphere  to  drop  away  unrepresented.  In  the  High  School 
course  these  departments  are  continued  and  reinforced 
in  the  following  manner : 


Some  special  sciences  like  botany,  zoology  or  physiol¬ 
ogy,  may  be  studied  for  the  further  investigation  of 
methods.  English  literature  in  its  history  and  exam¬ 
ples  will  be  studied  to  good  purpose,  and  the  special 
study  of  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  literary  men,  will 
serve  to  give  the  pupil  insight  into  the  nature  of  artistic 
work.  History  of  the  United  States  is  studied  in  the 
District  School.  The  outline  of  universal  history  la 
completed  in  the  High  School.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  discipline  for  the  initiation  of 
the  pupil  into  the  legal  style  and  into  the  constitutional 
form  for  political  organisms.  The  triune  form  which 
there  has  its  best  example,  is  the  type  of  State  organ¬ 
isms  and  of  municipal  organisms,  and  to  some  extent 
even  of  corporate  organisms.  In  a  country  where  ev¬ 
ery  person  without  exception  is  necessarily  brought 
into  relation  with  various  forms  of  its  realization,  and 
is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  organizing  such, 
it  is  highly  important  that  all  should  be  taught  thor¬ 
oughly  this  archetype  of  our  governmental  forms.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  District  Schools  he  studies  its  outline 
with  special  reference  to  the  co-ordination  of  its  three 
separate  functions.  In  the  High  School  be  studies  it  in 
its  details  and  practical  functions,  and  with  it  studies 
also  parliamentary  law.  Some  time  is  given  to  the  out¬ 
lines  of  philosophy,  moral  and  mental,  and  their  history, 
in  the  High  School. 


PSYCHOLOG  Y—  VI. 


{(a)  Algebra. 

(6)  Geometry  &  Trigonometry, 

(c)  Analytical  Geometry. 

(d)  Natural  Philosophy. 

(e)  Chemistry. 


f(a)  Physical  Geography. 
(6)  Astronomy. 

(c)  Botany. 

(d)  Physiology. 

(e)  Zoology. 


(  (a)  Philology,  Latin  and 

III  Theoretical  Man.  <  Greek.  French  or  German. 

(  (h)  Mental  &  Moral  Philosophy 


_IV.  Practical  Man. 


(a)  Universal  History. 
i|  (6^  Constitution  of  U.  S. 


V.  .^sthetical  Man. 


'  (a)  Hist,  of  English  Literature. 
\b)  Shakespeare  (or  some  spe¬ 
cial  author). 

(c)  Rhetor icals  (declamation 
and  composition. 

.  (d)  Drawing. 


With  so  extended  a  curricnlum  for  the  High  School, 
each  one  of  the  five  depWments  of  human  culture  being 
filled  with  what  belongs  to  it  most  directly,  it  is  impos 
Bible  in  its  four  years’  course  to  accomplish  as  much  in 
the  departments  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  required  of 
those  preparatory  schools  which  concentrate  their  whole 
energies  on  the  classics,  even  to  the  neglect  of  higher 
mathematics.  But  in  the  mathematics  greater  advance 
will  be  njade  than  is  required  for  admission  to  college 
at  present.  So  in  natural  sciences,  the  general  com- 
pends— (1)  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry, including 
an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature;  (2), 
physical  geography,  including  an  outline  ot  the  sciences 
of  organic  nature  and  of  cyclical  nature — these  general 
compends  will  be  mastered,  and  with  them  the  general 
technics  and  the  general  Ideas  of  all  natural  science. 


>.  BY  H.  W.  WILEY. 

In  tlf^west  forms  of  animal  life,  where  a  distinct  col¬ 
lection  of  nervous  matter  is  found,  we  see  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  intelligence.  In  the  radiata  we  notice  certain 
movements  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  food,  and 
evidently  determined  by  certain  sensations  appreciated 
by  the  nervous  center.  The  oyster  and  clam  among  the 
mollusca,  and  the  mussel  of  fresh  water,  afford  further 
illustrations  of  the  same  character.  The  mussel,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  be  seen  in  locomotion,  and  this  must  be  for 
some  purpose.  If  tbe  mussel  in  this  condition  be 
touched,  it  will  contract  its  body  and  close  its  shell, 
thus  protecting  itself  from  real  or  imagined  danger.  In 
this  animal  the  careless  dissector  would  scarcely  notice 
any  nervous  ganglia;  yet  imperfect  as  they  are,  they 
serve  in  the  case  mentioned  tbe  same  purpose  as  the 
highest  cerebral  structure  of  tbe  highest  vertebrate. 

In  the  articulata  we  find  indications  of  a  still  higher 
intelligence.  All  perhaps  have  noticed  worms  crawling 
on  leaves.  On  coming  to  the  end  of  a  leaf,  a  worm  will 
extend  its  body,  swaying  its  head  to  and  fro  until  it 
touches  another  leaf  or  some  solid  material  upon  which 
it  may  continue  its  journey.  The  ordinary  fishing 
worm,  upon  the  approach  of  a  mole,  will  crawl  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  preferring  the  possible  danger  of 
exposure  to  the  real  danger  of  remaining  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  1  have  seen  great  number  of  these  animals  thus 
express  their  terror,  leaving  their  holes  while  the  mole 
was  still  several  inches  from  them.  By  what  sense, 
whether  of  hearing  or  smell,  they  had  knowledge  of  the 
approach  of  their  enemy,  1  can  not  say.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  is  remarkable,  showing  a  high  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  a  very  bumble  organism. 

In  ants  we  find  a  still  higher  faculty.  In  these  animals 
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the  social  powers  are  Mghly  developed,  ^hen  migra¬ 
ting,  certain  of  the  larger  animals  may  be  seen  on  the 
flanks  of  the  marching  column,  where  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  pickets  and  scouts.  When  a  colony  of  ants 
is  disturbed,  they  do  not  act  on  the  principle  -‘let  him 
save  himself  who  can,”  but  eveu  at  the  risk  of  personal 
danger  endeavor  to  carry  off  their  eggs.  They  also 
•carry  with  them  the  larvae  of  another  animal  which 
they  keep  as  a  kind  of  milk  cow.  The  ants  of  the  same 
colony  never  pass  each  other  witiiout  recognition,  and 
this  not  by  a  formal  bow  as  generally  with  the  human 
animal,  but  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  antennae.  The 
persistence  of  ants  in  carrying  out  any  plan  agreed 
upon  is  simply  wonderful.  They  never  give  up  an  un¬ 
dertaking  until  every  resource  lias  been  tried.  I  once 
saw  a  little  ant  trying  to  drag  a  bug  many  times  larger 
than  itself  up  a  very  steep  place.  Fur  above  an  hour  it 
kept  up  its  exertions,  but  always  on  reaching  a  certain 
point,  the  bug  and  the  ant  would  tumble  down  together. 
The  plucky  little  fellow,  however,  showed  no  signs  of 
discouragement,  and  at  last  having  no  more  time  to 
spend,  I  rewarded  his  exertions  by  helping  him  over  the 
obstruction.  One  naturalist  te|l8  bow  in  Brazil  he 
placed  a  pebble  in  the  line  of  man'k  of  a  migrating  col 
ony  of  ants'  which  were  crossing  in  several  columns. 
Only  one  road  was  thus  blockaded.  One  squad  of  the 
army  attacked  the  pebble  and  tried  to  remove  it.  Fail 
ing  in  this  they  gave  way  to  another  company,  and 
others  in  turn  tried  in  vain  to  remove  the  obstruction. 
They  then  abandoned  the  line  altogether.  The  peculiar 
thing  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  when  the  advance^uard 
of  a  column  of  ants  meets‘  an  obstruction  of  the  kind 
referred  to,  it  turns  aside  if  unable  to  surmount  it-  In 
this  case,  however,  a  portion  of  the  column  had  passed, 
and  the  succeeding  animals  would  not  diverge  from  the 
track  of  their  predecessors.  By  abandoning  the  line  of 
march  they  seemed  to  show  a  suspicion  of  stratagem  on 
the  part  of  some  superior  power. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  inte^igence  of  the  bee. 
Some  species  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power 
of  becoming  angry.  When  a  bee  is  in  a  violent  passion, 
it  wiil  act  almost  as  set  selessly  as  a  man  in  a  similar 
state.  The  bumble  bee,  when  ajngry,  emits  a  peculiar 
odor  which  it  does  not  have  at  other  times.  This  doubt¬ 
less  acts  as  a  protection  against  some  kinds  of  enemies. 

I  have  seen  out-door  spiders  throwing  lines  upon 
which  to  build  their  nets,  something  like  the  cabies  of  a 
suspension  bridge.  If  the  end  of  the,  line  failed  to  catch 
in  a  weed  or  twig,  they  would  rolliit  up  and  throw  it, 
or  rather  allow  it  to  be  blown  again!  until  it  secured  a 
fastening.  Some  spiders  will  cut  tibeir  webs  when  a 
very  large  insect  or  other  animal  is  caught,  and  thus  al¬ 
low  it  to  escape  to  prevent  it  from  wholly  destroying 
the  web. 

These  works  of  intelligence  in  the  lower  forms  of  life 
are  usually  called  instinct,  but  we  see  in  them  the  germ 
of  a  higher  iuteliigence,  and  therefore  their  thorough 
study  is  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the 
more  compiex  mental  actions.  What  a  wonderful  ac¬ 
tivity  there  must  be  in  these  little  granules  of  nervous 
matter  to  produce  such  astouhding  results ! 


- ^The  State  officers  visited  the  State  Normal  School 

in  a  body  on  the  8th  inst.  They  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  management  of  this  institution. 


PAPERS  ON  ARITHMETIG-PART  II. 

noTx. 

.A^eneral  outline  has  been  given  which  is  believed  to 
emnrace  the  work  of  the  pupil’s  first  four  years  work  in 
the  study  of  numbers.  Examples  and  problems  may 
now  be  taken  fi'om  a  text  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil, 
though  definitions  and  principles  should  be  obtained  by 
“  development,”  and  written  by  the  pupil  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

The  province  of  these  papers  precludes  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  all  parts  of  the  subject.  Portions  of  it 
will,  therefore,  be  exhibited  in  tabulated  form,  showing 
the  order  (according  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer)  in 
which  the  topics  should  be  presented.  The  following 
outline  embraces  the  subject  to  fractions.  The  order  is 
believed  to  be  iogical,  and  to  be  adapted  to  pupils  of  In¬ 
termediate  and  higher  grades.  The  extent  to  which 
each  topic  may  be  investigated  is  dependent,  of  course, 
hpon  the  mental  condition  of  the  pupil. 


1.  Notation. 

3.  C/OMBINATIONB. 

3.  Separations. 


iAraMc. 
{Roman, 

!  Addition. 
Multiplication. 
iSubtraction. 
{Division. 


f  Characters. 
Scale. 
Principles. 
Application. 


f  Terms, 

I  Definitions. 

Principles. 

I,  Applications. 


f 


4.  Measures 


Multiplicand 

Multiplier. 

Divisor. 

Quotient. 

Factor. 


J 


Terms. 

Definit’ns. 

Principles. 

Applicat’n. 


'  Prime 
Composite. 
Even. 

LOdd. 

{Divisibility. 
Cancellation 
Gr.Com.  Div. 


6.  Meas’xo  Nosj 
OR  Multiples  * 


{Product. 
Dividend 
Multiple. 


Definitions. 

Principles. 

Applic’n— Least  Com.MuI 


PRACTION8. 

Remark.  The  following  discussion  of  fractions  is  taken 
from  notes  made  while  teaching  the  subject.  It  is  very 
much  abridged  here,  yet  enough  is  given  to  indicate  the 
work  in  the  class  room.  fFoi*  definitions  see  paper  No. 
VII  of  this  series.] 

A  fraction  is  expressed  by  two  numbers  called  terms. 
One  of  these  (the  denominator)  denotes  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  the  unit  is  divided,  while  the 
other  (the  numerator)  denotes  the  number  of  those  parts 
in  the  fraction. 

Primarily,  a  fraction  is  a  number  of  the  equal  parts  of 
the  unit  1.  Secondarily,  a  fraction  may  be  considered  as 
an  expression  of  division,  of  which  the  numerator  is  the 
dividend,  the  denominator  the  divisor,  and  the  value  of 
the  fraction  the  quotient.  Tfhis  being  true,  the  general 
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principles  of  division  become  the  general  principles  of 
fractions  by  a  change  of  terminology.  [See  General 
Principles  8,  9,  and  10  in  No.  V.  of  this  series.] 

Note.  When  the  general  principles  of  fractions  are 
given,  the  pupils  should  have  exercise  in  applying 
them;  the  approach  to  multiplication  and  division  of 
fractions  is  thus  made  easy. 

Bemark.  In  regard  to  the  classes  called  Proper,  and 
Improper,  it  may  be  weli  to  remark  that  the  attentive 
teacher  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  that  such  classidcation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the  term  fraction  as 
given  by  most  authors.  As  the  classification  is,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  one  of  convenience,  its  consistency  or  incon¬ 
sistency  is  of  little  practical  moment. 

‘application  of  principles. 

The  general  principles  (8,  9  and  10,  paper  No.  V,)  and 
such  as  grow  out  of  them  are  applied  in  Reduction,  Ad¬ 
dition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  frac¬ 
tious. 

Reduction,  in  Arithmetic,  consists  in  changing  the 
form  in  which  numerical  value  is  expressed. 

Note  1.  A  number  expressed  in  the  Arabic  notation 
may  be  called  a  Decimal  form:  as,  36.,  3.6,  .36. 

Note  2.  A  number  expressed  in  the  terms  of  a  frac¬ 
tion  may  be  called  a  Fractional  form,  as  2-3,  6-4,  6-1. 

Note  3.  A  number  expressed  in  part  by  the  Decimal 
and  in  part  by  the  Fractional  form,  may  be  called  a 
Mixed  form:  as,  4  2-5. 

Reduction  of /raettona  is  comprised  within  four  cases: 
viz: 

I.  Decimal,  or  Mixed  forms  to  fractional  forms. 

II.  Fractional  forms  to  decimal  or  mixed  forms. 

III.  Fractional  forms  to  greater  or  less  terms. 

IV.  Dissimilar  to  similar  fractional  forms. 

a.  Fractional  forms  to  a  given  denomination. 

b.  “  “  “  common  “ 

c.  “  “  “  to  the  least  common  de¬ 

nomination. 

Addition  and  Subtraction. 

The  same  fundamental  condition  for  effecting  addition 
or  subtraction  is  present,  whether  the  numbers  involved 
are  integral  or  fractional,  viz :  Similar  numbers  only  can 
be  added  or  subtracted.  [See  paper  No.  V.] 


Division  of  Fractions. 


Three,  cases  are  usually  given,  as  in  multiplication ; 
two  cases  however  embrace  all  the  principles  involved. 
I.  To  divide  by  an  integer. 

II.  “  “  “a  fraction. 


Note  1. — The  same  principles  are  involved  in  Case  II 
whether  the  dividend  be  integral  or  fractional. 

Note  2 — Since  pupils  and  young  teachers  often  find 
difficulty  in  satisfactorily  explaining  the  division  of  one 
fraction  by  another,  a  few  solutions  are  submitted.  The 
steps  taken  in  each  solution  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
principles,  most  of  which  are  axiomatic,  as: 

1.  If  the  divisor  be  the  unit  1,  the  quotient  equals  the 
dividend. 

2.  Dividing  the  numerator  or  multiplying  the  denom¬ 
inator  divides  the  fraction. 

3.  Multiplying  the  dividend  or  dividing  the  divisor 
multiplies  the  quotient. 

4.  Multiplying  the  divisor  or  dividing  the  dividend 
divides  the  quotient. 

6.  Multiplying  or  dividing  the  dividend  and  the  di¬ 
visor  by  the  same  number  does  not  change  the  quotient. 

6.  The  unit  1  contains  a  fractional  unit  as  many  times 
as  there  are  units  in  its  denominator. 

Example — 3-4-f-5-7=what? 


Solution  1. 


3-4-r-l=3-4.  Prin.  1. 
3-4-^l-7=21-4.  Prin.  3. 
3-4-t-5-7=21-20.  Prin.  4. 
3-4^5-7=21-20,  or  1  1-20. 


The  divisor  (5-7)=l-7  of  6. 


Solution  2. 


I  3-4-7-5=3-20.  Prin.  2. 

1  3  4^1-7  of  5=21-20.  Prin.  8. 


34-:-5-7=21-20,  or  1  1-20. 


'  lH-l-7=7.  Prin.  6. 

1-7-5-7=7-5.  Prin.  4. 

Solution  3.  •  1»4-^5-7=7-20.  Prin.  4. 


Multiplication  of  Fractions. 

Three  cases  are  usually  given ;  two  cases  however  em¬ 
brace  all  the  principles  involved.  The  classification  into 
cases  is  based  upon»the  integrality  or  fractionality  of  the 
multiplier. 

I.  To  multiply  by  an  integer. 

II.  “  “  “  a  fraction. 

Note.  1. — In  Case  I,  the  multiplier  denotes  the  number 
of  equal  numbers  to  be  combined  as  in  multiplication  of 
Integers,  while  in  Case  II,  the  multiplier  denotes  the 
part  of  the  multiplicand  that  is  required,  whether  that 
multiplicand  is  integral,  fractional  or  mixed  :  e.  g. 

To  multiply  6  by  %  is  to  find  %  of  6.  Also  to  multiply 
%  by  6-7  is  to  find  6-7  of 

Note  2. — Most  authors  denominate  such  expressions 
as  “6-7  of  compound  fractions.  They  are  however 
but  expressions  of  the  multiplication  of  one  traction 
by  another,  and  are  not  a  kind  or  class  of  fractions. 


3-4^5-7=21-20.  Prin.  3. 

.-.  3-4-4-5-7=21-20,  or  1  1-20. 

f  3-4=21-28. 

Solution  4.  -j  5-7=20-28. 

[  21  28-4-20-28=21-4-20=1  1-20. 

Note. — ^The  multiplication  of  one  fraction  by  another  is 
effected,  mechanically,  by  taking  the  product  of  the  nu¬ 
merators  and  also  of  the  denominators  of  the  factors  for 
the  respective  terms  of  the  product  sought.  [See  Buie 
for  multiplying  one  fraction  by  another,  in  any  good  text-book.] 
One  fraction  may  be  divided  by  anotlier  b}'  reversing 
this  process.  If  the  terms  of  the  dividend  be  not  re¬ 
spectively  divisible  by  tlie  corresponding  terms  of  the 
divisor,  they  may  be  made  so  by  multiplying  both  terms 
of  the  dividend  by  the  product  of  the  terms  of  the  divi- 
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80r,  the  division  can  then  be  effected,  and  division  of 
fractions  shown  to  be  the  converse  of  multiplication. 

Semark. — Sometimes  the  division  of  mixed  numbers 
and  fractions  is  indicated  as  follows ; 

2  1-3 

-  —  etc, 

5  6-7  ^ 

This  method  of  expressius;  the  division  is  called  “a 
complex  fraction.”  The  first  is  read  2  1-3  divided  by  5  6-7, 
and  the  second  1-2  divided  by  3-4.  2  1-3  is  called  the  nu¬ 
merator  and  5  6-7  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction, 
and  1-2  the  numerator  and  3-4  the  denominator  of  the 
second  fraction.  The  unit  from  which  the  first  ‘'complex 
fraction”  given  above,  was  derived,  has  been  divided 
into  5  6-7  equal  parts ;  [see  definition  of  denominator  in  any 
good  text-book.]  and  2 1-3  of  those  parts  are  taken.  [See 
definition  of  numerator.] 

An  analysis  of  the  second  “  complex  fraction  ”  given 
above,  makes  the  absurdity  of  calling  such  expressions 
fractions  still  more  manifest. 

[In  our  next  we  shall  begin  the  discussion  of  com¬ 
pound  numbers.]  jv.  new  by. 


WONDERS  OF  MICROSCOPY.— NO.  II 

BY  HENRY  JAMESON,  M.  U. 

INFUSORIA. 

This  class  of  microscopic  organisms,  regarded  by  some 
investigators  as  belonging  partly  to  the  vegetable  and 
partly  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  by  others  as  belong¬ 
ing  entirely  to  the  latter,  have  received  this  name  be¬ 
cause  they  were  first  noticed  in  water  where  vegetable 
matter  was  undergoing  decomposition.  An  infusion  of 
vegetable  matter  was  therefore  deemed  essential  to  their 
development.  More  recent  observation  has  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  organisms  are  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  decomposing  vegetable  matter  for  their  existence, 
but  that  they  really  appear  in  a  healthier  condition 
when  taken  from  pure  streams  than  when  found  in 
putrid  and  stagnant  water.  Neither  is  it  necessary,  as 
formerly  believed,  that  air  should  be  admitted  to  the 
water  in  order  that  they  may  be  produced.  Upon  this 
fact  was  based  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation 
which  has  long  since  been  throrougly  exploded. 

The  Infusoria  family  is  a  miniature  worid  in  itself,  and 
this  world  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  and  inter¬ 
esting  fields  which  the  microscopist  has  for  inquiry  and 
research.  They  exist  in  infinite  variety,  and  their  forms 
are  endless;  they  are  found  in  every  clime  and  at  all 
depths  of  the  sea;  and  not  only  are  they  found  in  all  the 
different  waters  of  the  globe,  but  Hogg  states  that  they 
have  been  found  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  the  fluids  of  the  animal  body,and  in  the  j  uices  of  plants. 
The  atmosphere  in  certain  iocalities  is  rendered  hazy  by 
them  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Representatives  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  are  found  at 
all  of  these  different  points ;  like  the  higher  order  of  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  each  variety  has  its  favorite  habitation 
where  it  abounds  in  its  most  perfect  state.  They  become 
so  numerous  in  some  waters  that  they  impart  their  pe¬ 
culiar  color  and  give  to  it  a  beautiful  crimson  or  purple 
hue.  Other  varieties  make  the  ocean’s  surface  appear 
for  ieagues  as  if  it  were  one  sheet  of  flame. 

Conceive  of  the  myriads  of  these  organisms  that  in- 
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habit  one  square  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  then 
consider  that  each  one  has  a  life  history  as  wonderful 
and  interesting  as  some  of  the  higher  class  of  animals, 
and  we  are  astonished  that  Nature  can  exercise  a  care 
over  all  of  them. 

It  should  not  be  expected  in  so  short  an  article  that 
any  classification  will  be  given,  or  the  habits,  form  or 
size  of  any  particular  variety,  but  simply  facts  which 
pertain  to  the  whole  family. 

The  multiplication  of  the  species  is  affected  in  differ¬ 
ent  manners  by  the  different  varieties,  but  mostly  by 
fissuration  or  division,  and  gemmation  or  budding.  The 
multiplication  is  necessarily  very  rapid  where  the  num¬ 
ber  of  distinct  organisms  is  so  great  and  their  lives  so 
short,  and  notwithstanding  the  brief  duration  of  the  life 
of  an  individual  of  this  family,  it  is  one  of  ceaseless  toil 
and  activity  from  the  time  it  issues  into  existence  until 
death  closes  its  day. 

“The  infusorial  and  invisible  atoms  of  life  have  vari¬ 
ous  periods  aiiotted  to  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Some  accomplish  their  destiny  in  a  few  hours, 
others  in  a  few  weeks.  The  watchful  devotee  in  this 
branch  of  science  has  traced  an  animalcule  through  a 
course  of  existence  extending  to  the  old  age  of  twenty- 
three  days.  The  vital  spark  flies  instantaneously  in  gen- 
erai;  but  in  those  of  a  higher  organization  there  is  a 
spasmodic  convulsion  as  if  the  intricate  machinery  ren¬ 
dered  iife  so  exquisite  that  parting  with  the  ‘heavenly 
flame’  was  reluctant  and  painful.” 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
fusoria  is  that  of  lying  dormant  for  months  and  even 
years,  when  the  water  in  which  they  have  lived  has 
evaporated.  This  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  continues  until 
they  are  again  immersed  in  water,  when  they  are  re¬ 
suscitated  and  are  shortiy  ready  for  the  active  duties  of 
iife.  The  little  objects  may  go  through  this  transition  a 
great  number  of  times.  “  Spallanzani  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  ultimate  life  and  death,  and  accomplished  it  in 
some  instances  on  the  same  object  fifteen  times;  after 
which  nature  was  exhausted,  and  refused  further  aid  in 
this  miracuious  cure  of  those  minute  organisms  of  her 
wonderfui  work.” 

The  structure  of  infusorial  animalcules  varies  widely, 
but  they  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes— those 
which  have  an  external  covering  or  shell  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  delicate  forms,  called  loricated,  and  those 
without  such  an  external  covering,  or  the  illoricated. 

There  can  be  no  very  definite  idea  given  as  to  their 
magnitude  or  shape  without  speaking  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  variety.  The  Monads,  which  are  among  the  smali- 
est,  are  some  of  them  not  over  the  twenty  thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  some  of  the  larger  varieties 
will  measure  the  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

“Captain  Scoresby  found  that  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters  at  Greenland  was  nearly  all  discolored  by  ani¬ 
malcules,  and  computed  that  of  some  species  one  bun¬ 
dled  and  fifty  miilions  would  find  ample  room  in  a  tum¬ 
bler  of  water.” 

The  loricated  varieties  are  probably  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  leaving  as  they  do  a  token,  in  the  shell  which  re¬ 
mains  to  teli  the  story  of  their  lives  centuries  after  their 
bodies  are  decomposed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they 
have  by  their  combined  efforts  erected  monuments  to 
themselves  which  are  as  lasting  as  the  earth. 

“The  thickness  of  a  single  shell  is  only  about  the  sixth 
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part  of  a  human  hair  and  the  weight  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  millionth  part  of  a  grain,”  and  yet 
whole  mountain  ranges  extending  across  continents — 
nearly  all  of  our  immense  beds  of  limestone— are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  this  minute  form  of  animal  life. 

No  less  interesting  are  the  peculiar  forms  known  as 
Diatoms,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  microscopists 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  settle 
definitely  to  which  kingdom  they  belong;  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  great  beauty  and  variety  of  form,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  their  symmetry  and  external  markings.  They 
supply  some  of  the  most  valuable  objects  for  testing  the 
excellence  of  the  instrument. 

The  annexed  engraving  gives  an  excellent  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pleurosigma,  lanceolatum,  Gytnbella,  EhrenbergiU 
and  several  other  varieties,  magnified  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  diameters. 


The  marking  may  be  plainly  seen  upon  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  here  given  and  the  variations  easily  noted.  In  the 
amphipleura  pellttcida  the  cross  lines  number  130,000  to 
the  inch,  while  in  the  pleurosigma  strigilia  there  is  only 
30,000  of  these  cross  lines  to  the  inch. 

The  diatoms  are  found  in  abundance  in  all  waters,  im¬ 
parting  their  color  to  the  stones,  aquatic  plants,  and  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  to  which  they  moor  themselves  in 
large  quantities.  Becoming  detached,  they  fioat  away 
before  the  wind  in  mossy,  brownish  masses,  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  admiration  unless  their  true  character  is 
revealed  by  the  microscope. 

PHRENhLOGY  ON  TRIAL. 

Measi-s.  Shortridge  and  Brown: 

In  the  April  number  of  your  valuable  journal  we  find 
Dr.  Wiley’s  article  entitled  “Psychology,  No.  5.”  It 
contains  some  statements  which  seem  to  require  notice. 
Though  the  doctor  denies  to  Phrenology  a  scientific 
basis,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  it  in  a  manner  showing 
that,  in  general,  if  not  in  particular,  it  is  founded  on 
truth.  He  tells  us : 

“The  broad,  full  forehead  has  always  been  regarded 
as  an  index  of  intellectuality,  and  not  without  reason. 
From  this  we  infer  that  the  faculties  of  perception,  mem¬ 
ory,  reason,  judgment,  and  the  like  are  chiefiy  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  molecular  changes  in  the  cerebral  hemis¬ 


pheres.  The  various  passions  and  emotions  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  superior  and  especially  the  posterior  regions  of 
the  brain.  It  is  well  known  that  the  posterior  brain  of 
women  is  larger  than  in  men,  which  probably  explains 
why  women  feel  more  and  think  less.  But  these  facts, 
if  they  are  facts,  are  so  nebulous,  and  so  disturbed  by 
exceptions,  that  they  do  not  justify  the  phrenologist  in 
estimating  a  man’s  intellectual  ability,  his  nearness  to 
Paradise  and  his  affinity  to  the  ape,  by  a  tape  line  from 
ear  to  ear  on  the  frontal  bone,  over  the  vertex  and 
around  the  occiput.” 

Your  correspondent  is  a  physician.  He  claims  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  favor  of  such  distribution  of  the 
mental  powers,  as  has  been  made  by  Phrenologists. 
What  does  he  mean  by  scientific  evidence?  Does  he  de¬ 
mand  mathematical  accuracy  of  demonstration?  A 
physician  is  the  last  man  who  should  brand  as  not  scien¬ 
tific  all  that  which  can  not  stand  that  test.  He  vaccinates 
a  patient,  and  he  does  not  have  the  small  pox.  What  has 
the  vaccine  virus  done  for  the  patient?  The  doctor  can 
not  tell ;  he  simply  knows  that  the  person  does  not  have 
small  pox,  but  varioloid,  or  a  mild  form  of  disease  re¬ 
sembling  small  pox.  He  can  not  explain  precisely  how 
it  afiects  the  patient.  If  we  were  to  call  his  method  of 
investigation  and  practice  empirical,  and  say  there  is  no 
science  in  it,  he  would  say,  “  nevertheless,  we  know  that 
somehow  vaccine  virus  shields  the  patient  from  small 
pox,  and  is  a  practical  safeguard.” 

There  is  quite  as  much  scientific  foundation  for  phre¬ 
nological  deductions  as  there  is,  or  can  be  claimed  to  be, 
for  vaccination.  The  trouble  with  most  phrenological 
opponents  is  that  they  are  not  instructed,  or  affect  an 
ignorance.  In  respect  to  the  phrenological  methods  of 
investigation.  Dr.  Wiley,  like  Dr.  Wilder,  talks  about 
“‘elevations''  and  depressions,"  and  most  opponents  harp 
on  slight  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  skull,  and 
seem  to  think  that  phrenologists  base  all  their  estimates 
of  large  and  small  organs  on  the  last  or  outer  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  development  of  the  head.  For  nearly 
forty  years  phrenologists  have  been  trying  to  teach  the 
people,  in  language  as  plain  as  could  be  used,  that  the 
size  of  the  phrenological  organs  is  indicated  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  developments  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
capital  of  the  spinal  column,  to  the  periphery  of  the 
brain — on  the  same  principle  that  the  size  of  a  wagon 
wheel  is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  spokes  from 
the  hub  outward— or  as  the  size  of  a  fan  is  determined 
by  the  distance  from  the  rivet  which  holds  them  in 
place  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  radii. 

We  could  show  Dr.  Wiley  living  heads  and  dead  crania, 
that  are  an  inch  and  a  half  wider  than  others,  which  are 
of  the  same  length,  and  others  which  are  an  inch  and  a 
half  higher  from  the  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  vertex, 
where  the  circumference  of  the  two  shells,  or  heads,  is 
the  same.  It  is  not  then  the  little  elevations  and  depres¬ 
sions  that  are  judged  of,  but  length  of  fibre  of  the  brain 
which  determines  size  and  power. 

The  Doctor  may  learn,  by  this  explanation  of  our 
method  of  estimating  phrenological  development,  why 
it  is  that  “the  broad  and  full  forehead  has  always  [not 
always,  doctor,  that  idea  is  phrenological]  been  regarded 
as  an  index  of  intellectuality,”  and  that  “  the  various 
passions  and  emotions  seem  to  prefer  the  superior  and 
especially  the  posterior  regions  of  the  brain.” 

If  our  critic  will  measure  beads  from  the  opening  of 
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the  ear,  or  estimate  the  distance  from  the  medulla  oblon¬ 
gata  instead  of  feeiing  for  hills  and  hollows,  as  most  ob¬ 
jectors  to  phrenology  do,  he  will  himself  be  able  to 
predicate  character  on  the  developments  thus  indicated 
with  quite  as  much  certainty  as  he  can  depend  on  vacci¬ 
nation  for  immunity  from  small  pox,  or  as  be  can  con¬ 
fidently  administer  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic,  a  soporific 
or  a  sudorific  with  expectation  of  corresponding  results. 

Doctors  frequently  object  that  phrenology  is  not  an 
“exact  science,”  while  they  estimate  disease  by  observa¬ 
tion,  study  symptoms,  and  try  remedies,  and  wait  for 
lesults — if  one  fails  they  try  another,  and  failing  some¬ 
times  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  disease  or  to  alleviate  it, 
they  wisely  resort  to  post  mortem  examination  to  learn, 
if  possible,  what  the  trouble  was.  We  do  not  complain 
of  this — Medicine  not  being  an  exact  science,  but  de¬ 
pendent  on  observation,  estimation  and  skill  in  the 
practitioner,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for ;  but  it 
makes  us  laugh  to  think  a  physician  will  object  to  phre¬ 
nology  because  the  brain  can  not,  during  life,  be  weighed 
to  a  half  ounce,  or  its  size  determined  by  the  twentieth 
of  an  inch,  or  the  temperament  or  quality  ascertained 
to  a  mathematical  nicety.  These  things  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  approximately,  even  as  a  good  physician  can  de¬ 
termine  with  approximate  certainty  as  to  bilious,  in¬ 
flammatory,  nervous,  pulmonary  or  gastric  disease,  and 
apply  approximately  the  proper  remedy  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  proper  doses. 

Phrenology  can  classify  different  orders  of  mind,  tal¬ 
ent,  disposition,  capability,  and  would  send  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  boys  to  mechanical  trades,  and  to  those  trades 
in  general  of  the  right  sort;  those  who  have  literary  tal¬ 
ent  to  literature;  those  adapted  to  trade  to  merchan¬ 
dising,  and  those  able  only  to  do  coarse  drudgery  to 
such  useful  pursuits.  And  this  shows  phrenology  to 
be  quite  as  exact  in  its  scientific  basis  as  medicine  is,  or 
as  its  best  teachers  ever  claim  it  to  be. 

We  will  give  the  doctor  and  all  his  readers,  especially 
teachers,  a  few  suggestions  which  will  enable  them  to 
test  the  truth  and  value  of  phrenology  as  a  means  of 
character  reading.  A  thousand  Indians  will  be  found 
with  large  middle  lobes  of  brain,  their  heads  bulging 
out  above  their  ears,  with  small,  contracted  foreheads. 
They  are  known  for  cruelty  and  cunning,  but  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  strength  and  scope  of  intellect,  aud  to-day  the 
red  men  of  the  far  West  can  not  comprehend  the  power 
of  a  great  nation,  and  the  masses  do  not  believe  the 
great  stories  of  their  delegates  who  return  from  a  visit 
to  the  East.  A  thousand  men  may  be  found  among 
civilized  people  who  have  relatively  narrow  heads,  and 
a  corresponding  deficiency  of  cruelty  and  cunning.  But 
whenever  among  civilized  men  and  women  a  large  mid¬ 
dle  lobe  of  brain  is  found,  traits  analogous  to  those  of 
the  Indian  may  be  expected — but  held  in  restraint  and 
measurably  regulated  by  the  infiuence  of  a  better  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  development  and  better  culture. 

We  claim  that  the  size  of  the  brain  above  and  about 
‘  the  ears  indicates  severity,  policy,  selfishness  and  force, 
and  that  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  that  region  mani¬ 
fest  those  qualities.  The  results  here  stated  are  as  uni¬ 
form  as  any  in  physiology.  Wherever  exceptions  can 
be  shown,  there  is  fault  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
parts  concerned.  We  believe  this  is  science.  But  we 
suppose  the  doctor  would  have  us  slice  up  the  brain  and 
by  microscopic  examination  tell  him  the  meaning  of 


each  part.  The  function  of  no  organ  is  learned  by  dis¬ 
section.  We  first  observe  the  function  and,  in  some  in 
stances,  learn  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  afterward  by 
dissection. 

When  men  urge  objections  to  phrenology  it  is  both 
painful  and  provoking  to  see  generally  that  they  either 
do  not  understand  our  methods  and  claims  as  we  do,  or 
they  carelessly  or  willfully  misstate  them.  They  create 
premises  for  us  and  argue  from  them,  and  not  from  our 
belief  or  our  teachings.  They  talk  of  “bumps,”  of 
“slight  undulations  on  the  surface  of  the  head,”  of 
“heads  so  perfectly  round  and  smooth  as  not  to  show  a 
bump  at  all,  yet  the  phrenologist  gravely  talks  about 
thirty  or  forty  bumps  as  applied  to  such  a  head.”  They 
seem  perfectly  oblivious  to  our  statements,  a  thousand 
times  made  in  print  and  often  illustrated  by  engravings, 
that  we  judge  of  developments  by  the  radial  distance 
from  the  organic  center  of  the  brain,  at  the  capital  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

It  should  be  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  all  teachers, 
whether  they  walk  the  halls  of  learning,  edit  educa¬ 
tional  journals,  occupy  the  pulpit  or  attach  M.  D.  to 
their  names,  to  give  all  propositions  looking  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mind  a  candid  examination,  to  learn  what  of 
truth  they  may  contain,  rather  than  to  assail  with  igno¬ 
rant  prejudice,  with  the  sole  apparent  purpose  to  dis¬ 
credit  and  destroy.  The  rag-picker  of  the  city,  with 
hook  and  sack,  eagerly  hunts  among  the  contents  of  the 
ash  barrels  for  any  scrap  of  paper,  rag,  bone,  or  bit  of 
coal,  carefully  treasuring  whatever  of  value  he  finds. 
Frolicksome  school  boys,  on  the  contrary,  well  fed  and 
warmed  at  home,  often  rudely  upset  ash  barrels  by  the 
dozen,  overlooking  everything  of  value,  thinking  only  of 
rubbish — rubbish  1  The  very  rag-picker  offers  at  once 
an  example  and  a  reproof  to  those  who  assail  with  uu- 
fairness  a  subject  which  they  seem  either  not  to  under¬ 
stand  or  willingly  or  willfully  to  misrepresent. 

Phrenology  seeks  to  reveal  the  talents,  capahilities, 
and  constitutional  tendencies  to  good  and  bad  in  man¬ 
kind.  It  proposes  to  aid  mothers  aud  teachers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  ministers  and  magistrates  in  understanding  the 
strength  or  weakness,  the  aspirations  and  liability  to 
temptation  of  those  who  are  severally  committed  to 
their  care  and  culture.  If  it  does  this  in  any  considera¬ 
ble  degree,  it  should  be  cherished  as  a  boon  to  mankind. 
At  least  it  deserves  candid  investigation  to  learn  how 
much  of  truth  it  contains,  and  should  not  be  hunted, 
derided  and  ridiculed  by  those  who  claim  to  be  con¬ 
servators  of  the  public  culture  and  morals. 

Fraternally  yours, 

S,  R.  WELLS,  Ed,  Pkrtn.  youmml. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Shelby  county  has 
been  subsoiling  a  little  in  educational  matters.  At  the 
last  regular  meeting,  held  a  few  days  since,  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  were  adopted : 

First.,  That  we  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Shelby  county,  from  this  time  will  buy  neither 
school  furniture  nor  school  apparatus  of  traveling  agents 

Second,  That  we  hereby  recommend  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  to  enact  a  well  guarded,  compulsory 
education  law. 

Third.  That  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Ctounty 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State 
to  this  subject,  for  action  at  their  September  meeting, 
and  request  them  to  report  their  action  to  the  State 
Superintendent. 
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We  desire  to  give,  as  fully  as  our  space  will  allow,  the  latest 
educational  netvs  and  hope  our  friends  will  afford  us  the 
necessary  information.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  all 
meetings  of  an  educational  character,  together  with  changes  of 
school  officers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  gladly  received. 


- The  Normal  School  has  enrolled  280  students  this 

term,  all  that  can  be  accommodated.  Three  hundred 
applications  have  been  made. 

- A  six-weeks  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 

will  be  held  at  Mitchell,  commencing  July  14th.  Super-  i 
intendents  Allen,  of  Mitchell,  and  Madden,  of  Bedford,  ! 
will  be  in  charge. 

——The  papers  of  Shelby  comity  give  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  at  7,612,  and  are  responsible  also  for  the  statement 
that  there  are  but  fifty-nine  persons  in  the  county  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  can  not 
read  nor  write. 

- Second  Lieutenant  of  U  S.  Infantry,  J.  S.  Rogers,  j 

has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  | 
Tactics  in  the  High  School,  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  the  Presi-  j 
dent,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  accord-  | 
to  Section  26  of  the  Act  of  July  28, 1866.  i 

- The  School  Superiittendent  of  an  Indiana  city  of  j 

no  mean  repute,  in  writing  to  the  Educationist  spells  i 
the  word  column,  using  two  I’s.  Done,  too,  in  a  bold,  ; 
good-looking  hand.  We  are  sorry  for  this  occurrence,  j 
and  have  written  this  paragraph  to  save  a  friend  from  ! 
falling  into  worse  hands. 

- From  a  circular  we  learn  that  a  Normal  Institute 

will  be  held  at  JefiTersonville,  Clark  county,  Ind.,  com¬ 
mencing  June  15,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  It  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Bloss,  of  New  Albany ; 
O.  H.  Smith  and  J.  N.  Payne.  Tuition,  $5  for  the  entire 
session,  or  $1.50  per  week  for  any  part  of  it. 

- Superintendent  Youngblood,  of  Howard  county, 

together  with  Dr.  Moulder  and  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
McLaine,  of  the  Kokomo  High  School,  are  expecting  to 
hold  a  Normal  Institute  for  teachers,  commencing  July 
27.  The  Institute  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Kokomo  and 
to  continue  in  session  five  weeks. 

—It  is  generally  understood  that  the  little  city  of 
Vincennes  has  made  very  rapid  progress  during  tlie 
past  year  in  her  educational  reforms.  The  School  Trus¬ 
tees  give  evidence  of  prudence  and  foresight  by  con¬ 
tinuing  for  another  year  tlie  services  of  Messrs.  Charl¬ 
ton  and  Townsend,  the  former  as  Superintendent,  and 
the  latter  as  Principal  of  the  High  School. 

- ^The  Normal  School  Institnte,  in  Mexico,  will 

open  on  Monday,  July  20,  and  continue  in  session  four 
weeks.  The  Common  School  branches  will  be  thoroughly 
reviewed,  and  instruction  given  in  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  teachers  are  now  required  to  be  examined  in 
Theory  and  Practice.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make 
this  Institute  profitable  to  all  who  may  attend.  Per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  attend  will  please  send  their  names,  and 
we  will  make  arrangements  for  their  accommodation 
during  the  term.  Tuition  $1  per  week  in  advance. 

ir.  STEELE  EWING,  Suft  Miami  Count]/. 


- P.  J.  Watters,  formerly  of  Frankfort,  Ind.,  but 

more  lately  of  Wichita,  Sedgwick  county,  Kansas,  is  at¬ 
tending  the  Anderson  School  of  Natural  History  on 
Penikese  Island  this  summer.  He  gives  the  following 
list  of  professors :  Prof.  Agassiz,  Director ;  Dr.  A.  L. 
Packard,  Jr.,  on  Articulates;  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  on 
Mollusca;  F.  W.  Putnam,  on  Fishes;  Edwin  Bicknell, 
on  Microscopy.  Dr.  Packard  and  Mr.  Putnam  will  have 
charge  of  the  dredging  expedition 


- The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Public  Schools  of 

Franklin  for  the  past  year : 


September 
October 
November  ... 
December  .... 
January 
•February 
March  . . 
April 

Summary  . 


•Public  Examination. 


- The  following  tabular  statement  will  exhibit  the 

marking  of  answers  in  English  Grammar  published  in 
our  last  issue : 
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- On  Friday  evening,  April  9,  the  teachers  of  Foun¬ 
tain  county  assembled  in  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  of  holding  an  institute.  They  were 
welcomed  in  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Poole, 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  Trustees.  After  hav¬ 
ing  organized,  the  following  papers  were  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed:  “The  advantages  of  Normal  drill,”  by  Miss 
Serene  H.  Hoadley;  “Teaching  as  an  art  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,”  by  J.  A.  Lynn ;  “  County  and  Township  Insti¬ 
tutes,  w’hat  they  should  teach,”  by  W .  S.  Moflfett . 
“Township  graded  schools  a  necessity,”  by  Mr.  E. 
McCauley ;  “  School  discipline,”  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Barnett. 
The  institute  was  a  very  interesting  one  throughout, 
and  at  no  time  did  the  proceedings  seem  to  lag  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  having  topics  for  discussion.  Profs.  Beli 
and  J.  M.  Olcott  were  present  to  assist.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Institute  has  sown  the  seeds  of  a  most  success- 
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ful  war  against  ignorance  in  Fountain  county.  Prof. 
W.  A.  Bell  lectured  on  Friday  evening  on  “How  we 
grow.”  The  Institute  adjourned  on  the  11th,  all  well 
pleased. 

y.  B.  SHERWOOD,  Secretary . 

- ^The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 

issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  County  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  State,  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  city,  be¬ 
ginning  June  9th,  1874,  at  3  o’clock  p.  u.  The  following 
programme  accompanies  the  call: 

1.  The  grading  of  country  schools;  its  practicability 
and  its  advantages. 

2.  How  to  conduct  teachers’  examinations,  and  how 
to  mark  the  papers. 

3.  How  to  best  create  a  healthy  public  educational 
sentiment. 

4.  Keports  of  teachers  to  superintendents ;  what  items 
shall  they  obtain?  how  frequently  shall  they  be  made? 

6.  Official  visits  to  schools;  their  object,  frequency, 
and  how  conducted. 

6.  How  can  township  institutes  be  rendered  most 
efficient? 

7.  County  institutes ;  their  main  object ;  the  best  time 
for  holding;  who  shall  do  the  teaching? 

8.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  old  and  new  method 
of  selecting  teachers. 

9.  The  county  superintendent;  requisite  time  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office  under  the  law ;  his  net 
compensation;  cost  to  the  county. 

10.  Miscellaneous. 

No  paper  to  occupy  more  than  twenty-five  minutes  in 
its  reading. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  not  in  too  strong  terms  urge  a  gen¬ 
eral  attendance  upon  this  meeting. 

- ^The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 

Educational  Association  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  4th,  6th 
and  6th  days  of  August  next.  A  cordial  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  the  Association  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  State  and  City 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  city.  The  use  of  the  Assembly  rooms 
for  the  sessions  of  the  Association  has  been  tendered  by 
the  city  authorities. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  programme  for  the 
evening : 

GENERAL  SESSION. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Upper  Schools— the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Dr.  MeCosh’s  paper  last  year.  Rev.  George  P. 
Hays,  President  of  Washington-and-Jefferson  College, 
Pa.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

A  National  University.  President  A.  D.  White,  of 
Cornell  University,  is  expected  to  present  the  leading 
paper  on  this  subject. 

Sex  and  Education.  It  is  intended  that  there  shall  be 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
exponencs  of  the  leading  views  concerning  it.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Clark,  of  Boston,  will  present  the  first  paper. 

Of  the  evening  addresses  nothing  definite  can  at  pres¬ 
ent  be  announced,  except  that  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  is  expected  to  deliver  one  of 
them. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1.  The  Elective  System  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Harvard  College. 

2.  Co-education  of  the  Sexes  in  Universities.  Prof. 
J.  E.  Hosmer,  State  University  of  Missouri. 


3.  University  Endowments.  Hon.  J.  B.  Bowman, 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

4.  Classical  Studies  in  Higher  Institutions  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Prof.  James  D. Butler,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

6.  Plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  C.  S.  Venable, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Report  on  the  Actual  Courses  of  Study  of  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools  in  the  United  States,  together  with  statis¬ 
tics  relating  to  such  schools.  John  Ogden,  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  Worthing¬ 
ton,  Ohio. 

2.  What  are  the  Essentials  of  a  Profession ;  and  what 
must  be  the  special  work  of  Normal  Schools  to  entitle 
them  to  be  called  Professional?  La'rkin  Dunton,  Head 
Master  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  Method  and  Manner.  Louis  Soldan,  Principal  of 
the  City  Normal  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Training  Schools  in  connection  with  Normal 
Schools.  Report  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  .1. 
C.  Greenough,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Plan  and  Form 
for  Publishing  the  Principal  Statistical  Tables  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  T.  W.  Harvey,  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  Ohio,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Several  Problems  in  Graded  School  Management. 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

Language  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools.  Miss  Keeler, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Armstrong,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  is  expected  to  present  the  subject  of 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Complete  announcements  concerning  programme,  fa 
duties  for  travel,  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  H.  WHITE,  President. 

A.  P.  MARBLE^  Secretary, 

Mr.  John  A.  Child,  Secretary  and  General  Agent 
of  the  Franklin  Insurance  Company  of  this  city,  has 
just  returned  from  Boston,  where  he  called  upon  one  of 
the  School  Commissioners  of  that  city,  Mr.  Sanlord. 
This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  con¬ 
cerning  the  schools  and  school  interests  of  the  country, 
said  that  last  summer  he  was  sent  by  the  Boston  School 
Board  through  the  country  to  Investigate  the  different 
school  systems  in  vogue.  During  that  trip  he  came  to 
Indianapolis  and  examined  the  school  system  of  this 
city,  especially  that  of  the  High  School,  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Superintendent  Shortridge.  After  a 
tiiorough  examination,  he  considered  the  system  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  liere  to  be  the  best  in  the  whole  country,  and 
is  now  introducing  certain  parts  of  it  into  the  school 
system  of  Boston.  Tliis  is  not  merely  a  compliment  to 
tills  city,  but  a  valuable  testimonial  of  the  thorough¬ 
ness  and  excellency  of  the  management  of  its  pudio 
schools. — Sentinel. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Child's  report  is  a  little  rose  col¬ 
ored.  We  remember  Mr.  Sanford’s  visit  v^ry  well.  We 
classed  him  at  the  time  among  the  few  men  who  know 
how  to  visit  schools.  While  he  spoke  in  very  compli¬ 
mentary  terms  of  some  of  our  w^k  and  especially  com¬ 
mended  the  method  pursued  in  the  study  of  English 
Language,  Psychology,  and  Moral  Science,  he  exposed 
with  the  same  frankness  our  faults,  and  left  us  some¬ 
what  in  doubt  whether  he  saw  more  to  commend  than 
to  condemu. — Eds. 
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i^ttr  l§ook  ^able. 

Model  Dialogues.  By  Wm.  M.  Clark,  Editor  School- 
day  Maj'azliie.  Philadelphia :  J.  W.  Daughaday  &  Co. 
This  volume  contains  seventy  three  dialogues,  col¬ 
lected  from  the  writings  of  more  than  thirty  prominent 
American  writers.  The  author  has  made  good  selec¬ 
tions,  and  of  a  style  humorous  and  cheerful,  rather  than 
melancholy  or  sentimental. 

We  have  received  specimen  pages  of  a  “  Brief  His¬ 
tory  of  Indiana,”  by  Prof.  James  A.  Barnes,  County 
Superintendent  of  DeKaib  county.  This  history  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  Anderson’s  Grammar  School  History  of  the 
U.  S.,  as  part  of  an  edition  of  that  work.  A  first  supply 
of  Anderson’s  History,  with  Prof.  Barnes’  History  of 
Indiana  bound  in,  will  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  72  cents 
per  copy.  Addsess,  Clark  &  Maynard,  N.  T. 

Graded  School  Daily  and  Monthly  Report  Book. 
By  D.  H.  Pennewill,  Superintendent  Rockville  Graded 
Schools. 

Tills  book,  when  filled  up  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  a 
complete  diary  of  the  current  events  for  that  year,  and 
valuable  book  of  reference  at  all  time.  It  contains  200 
pages  for  daily  reports  and  ten  pages  for  monthly  re¬ 
ports,  and  room  on  each  page  for  the  reports  of  twelve 
teachers,  showing  at  a  glance  each  evening  the  exact 
standing  and  condition  of  the  school,  number  absent,  | 
number  and  names  of  tardies  in  every  grade.  Price  $2. 
Address  D.  H.  Pennewill,  Rockville,  Ind. 

The  Country  Gentleman.  Volume  for  1874. — The 
Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  has  ranked,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as 
the  Standard  Journal  of  American  Agriculture.  The 
editors  and  proprietors,  in  addition  to  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  labors,  are  regularly  assisted  by  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  special  correspondents  and  regular  contributors, 
among  whom  are  included  many  leading  agriculturists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  east  and  west — and  by  over 
five  hundred  occasional  and  voluntary  writers. 

Terms.— The  Country  Gentleman  is  published  weekly 
on  the  following  terms  when  paid  strictly  in  advance : 
One  copy,  one  year,  $2.50;  four  copies,  $10,  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  copy  for  the  year  free  to  the  sender  of  the  club ; 
ten  copies,  $20,  and  an  additional  copy  for  the  year  free 
to  the  sender  of  the  club  Specimen  copies  free.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Luther  Tucker  &  Son,  Publishers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Duffet’s  French,  Method.  Published  by  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Most  of  the  text-books  on  modern  languages  fail  in 
one  of  two  ways.  They  are  either  too  short  or  too  com¬ 
plicated.  In  the  former  case  the  book  fails  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  it  was  intended ;  in  the  latter,  the  pupils 
are  apt  to  become  confused  and  discouraged.  The 
author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  hit  the  mean  between 
the  above  named  extremes.  The  pupil  is  supplied  with 
only  a  limited  number  of  words  in  each  lesson.  The 
elements  of  grammar  are  Introduced  gradually  into  the 
exercises,  and  only  such  short  rules  are  given  as  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  The  exercises  to  be  translated  are 
well  selected.  The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  Grammar ;  it  simply  claims  to  be  an  easy,  practical 


introduction  to  the  French  language.  The  more  formal 
treatment  of  the  rules  of  Syntax  Is  reserved  for  the 
Second  Part.  We  have  no  doubt  the  book  will  prove 
satisfaetory,  wherever  it  is  introduced. 

Scribner’s  for  June— From  Advanced  Sheets. — 

“  The  South  Carolina  Problem  ”  is  discussed  with  full¬ 
ness,  sharpness  and  apparent  fairness  by  Mr.  Edward 
King,  in  the  June  number  of  Scribner’s.  This  being 
one  of  “  The  Great  South  ”  series,  the  illustrations  are, 
as  usual,  numerous,  and  deal  with  character  as  well  as 
landscape  and  architecture.  There  are  in  this  number 
six  stories,  or  parts  of  stories,  the  authors  being  the  now 
famous  Saxe  Holm  (the  beginning  of  a  story  in  two  in¬ 
stallments),  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
Adeline  Traflon,  Amelie  La  Forge,  and  Jules  Verne. 
The  second  and  concluding  paper  on  Tennyson,  by 
Stedman;  an  illustrated  paper  on  “Au  Sable  Chasm,*’ 
the  gate  of  the  Adirondacks ;  a  sketch,  with  portrait  of 
the  poet  Aldrich;  an  account  of  “An  Elephant  Hunt  in 
Siam ;’’  and  poems  by  Col.  Higginson,  Benjamin  F.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Mary  L.  Ritter,  Elizabeth  Aken  Allen  and  Martha 
P.  Lowe,  complete  the  list  of  contributions.  In  “Topics 
of  the  Time,”  Dr.  Holland  writes  about  The  Late  Brook¬ 
lyn  Council,  The  Moral  Power  of  Women,  and  A  Good 
Fellow.  The  Old  Cabinet  has  to  do  with  Baibarism. 
There  is  along  and  “timely”  poem,  “Diogenes in  Ameri¬ 
ca”  in  Etchings,  and  there  are  book  notices,  scientific 
notes,  etc.,  as  usual. 

Sheldon’s  Readers,  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the 

State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Publishers. 

The  Third  Reader  of  this  series  is  just  out  We  have 
examined  with  much  pleasure  the  four  hooks  now  pub¬ 
lished.  In  mechanical  execution  they  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  being  filled  with  numerous  illustrations  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit.  The  matter  is  largely  original 
and  prepared  expressly  for  this  series,  and  is  adapted  to 
the  phonic,  word,  or  alphabet  modes  of  teaching. 

These  hooks  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  following 
ideas : 

1.  To  put  in  the  reading  books  only  that  which  is 
designed  for  children. 

2.  By  a  careful  gradation  of  lessons,  and  hy  a  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  words  in  new  combination,  to  avoid 
wearisome  drills  on  the  same  lesson. 

3.  To  give  a  vocabulary  of  the  choicest  and  most  ex¬ 
pressive  descriptive  terms,  adapted  to  accompany  or 
follow  a  well-selected  course  of  Object  Lessons,  without, 
in  any  way,  making  such  a  course  essential  to  the  use 
of  the  books. 

4.  To  bring  in  as  much  valuable  thought  and  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible,  without,  in  any  degree,  sacrificing 
the  utility  of  the  lessons  as  exercises  in  reading. 

6.  To  form  right  habits  of  thought  and  expression  in 
reading,  and  to  cultivate  a  quick  and  lively  imagination. 

6.  To  give  the  best  models  of  excellence  in  compo¬ 
sition. 

Teachers  and  School  Boards  Intending  to  make  a 
change  in  Readers  should  examine  these  books.  Speci¬ 
men  copies  can  be  obtained  of  Thomas  Charles,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Western  Agent.  Address  him,  care  Hadley  Brothers, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Announcements. 


We  will  furnish  the  Educationist  and  the  Phreno¬ 
logical  Journal  for  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Educationist,  and  any  one  of  the  following- 
named  periodicals  will  be  sent  one  year,  for  $1.75; 

1.  The  National  Teacher,  or  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  E.  White,  Editor. 

2.  The  National  Normal,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  R.  H. 
Holbrook,  Editor. 

3.  Illinois  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  Ill.  Aaron  Gove 
and  E.  C.  Hewett,  Editors. 

4.  Chicago  Teacher,  Chicago,  J.  Mabony,  Editor. 

5.  Northern  Indiana  Teacher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  H. 
A.  Ford,  Editor. 

The  Indiana  School  J ournal,with  the  Educationi8t,$2. 

This  arrangement  is  made  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  our  most  active  teachers  who  desire  to  read 
more  than  one  educational  journal.  All  orders  should 
be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist. 

Rosencranz’s  “Science  of  Education,  or  Pedagogics 
as  a  System,"  sent  for  a  club  of  four,  or  for  sale  at  $1  50. 

Address.  Editors  Educationist,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Every  school  room  should  have  the  Educationist 
School  Mottoes.  Twelve  cards  in  a  set.  Sent  post-paid 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Educationist  upon  receipt  of  85 
cents.  The  following  are  the  mottoes: 

“  Who  does  the  best  he  can,  does  well.” 

“  Better  be  alone  than  in  bad  company.” 

“  Be  slow  to  promise,  quick  to  perform  I” 

“  Think,  speak  and  act  the  truth  I” 

“  The  truly  good  are  the  truly  happy !” 

“As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap !” 

“  He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well !" 

“Always  ready  r 
“  I  will  never  be  late !” 

“  By  perseverance  we  overcome  diihculties !" 

“  Strive  to  please  I  ” 

“  Learn  to  wait  I” 

“  Dare  to  do  right !” 

“  I  can,  if  I  will !” 

“A  fault  confessed  is  half  mended  !" 

These  mottoes  are  a  great  hit,  and  any  one  who  once 
gets  them  would  not  be  without  them. 


A  very  rapid,  safe  and  easy  way  to  make  money,  is 
to  procure  territory  to  introduce  the  latest  useful  in¬ 
vention  that  is  wanted  every  day,  by  every  one,  every¬ 
where,  who  has  a  family,  a  full  sized  Sewing  Machine 
with  Table  and  Treadle  for  only  $10,  that  does  the 
same  work  as  a  Machine  you  would  pay  $80  for,  rapid, 
smooth  and  firm,  make  a  seam  so  strong  the  cloth 
will  tear  before  the  stitches  rip  apart.  Eight  new  at¬ 
tachments  for  all  work  and  the  improved  Button  Hole 
Worker  used  by  us  only.  Agents  only  need  show 
them  in  operation  to  sell  in  every  house  they  enter. 
Thirty  dollars  and  upwards  cleared  daily  by  smart 
agents.  No  such  Machine  was  ever  offered  at  any  such 
price.  Thirty-five  thousand  sold  last  year.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  families  use  them.  Demand  increasing 
every  day  where  they  become  known.  Ministers, 
Judges,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Machinists,  Tailors,  &c.,  re¬ 
commend  them  as  perfect.  Rights  given  free  to  first 
applicants.  If  tht  re  is  no  agency  in  your  place,  write 
for  it,  or  buy  a  Machine  for  your  family  or  a  relation ; 
there  is  none  better  or  so  cheap.  Machines  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price,  $10.  Read 
advertisement  beginning  “  $60  saved  in  every  family,” 
in  another  part  of  this  paper.  Address  the  Proprietors, 
Robert  J.  Mullioak  &  Co.,  336  Canal  street,  New  York. 


sdvnioa  Nai  ’Sdvnnoa  nbj. 
$60  SAVED 
IN  EVERY  FAMILY. 

Hale  and  Female  Agenta  clear  $30  per  day  easy.  Oattlts  and 
connty  right!  granted  free. 

Wonderful  AcliieTement* 

New  InTention*  liatest  Style. 


o 

o 


L.AHGE  SIZE 
Family 

SEWING  MACHINE, 

W  ith  TABEE 

and  TREADLE 

COnPLETE. 
ONLY  TEN  DULLAHS. 

The  incceiafhl  invention,  and  prodnction  of  the  Oslt  Full  Sizan 
really  good  Sewing  Machine  for  leia  than  $60,  that  operate*  by 
Foot  Power. 

PaiZB  Mboals,  Pzniiuiis,  Diplomas,  Awards  or  Hrbit,  Horob- 

ABLB  HeBTION,  &C.,  Ac., 


Over  all  Others. 

The  last  nsefnl  invention  to  render  the  difBcnltiea  of  sewing  less 
PI  laborioas. 

2  ^0  DOW  and  Improved  patented 

n  Button  Hole  Worker, 

^  the  oulminatlon  of  perfect  mechanical  accuracy,  practical  ekill 
O  and  utility,  with  beauty,  strength  and  durability  combined.  A 
r  long  required  Labor  Saver. 

r  8  New  Patented  Sewing-  Machine 

W  ATTACHMENTS. 

a  with  which  over  seventeen  nimBBiiT  kimds  of  beautiful  sewings, 
Farct,  Elaborate,  ObkahbiitaL,  Imtuoatb,  Fihb,  Plaix  and 
W  Stbomo,  can  be  done  with  perfect  ease  and  rapidity  by  those  who 
^  NEVER  SAW  a  sewing  machine  before.  Oub  new  attachments  have 
m  genuine  merit  that  command  immediate  sales.  They  are  the  most 
^  valuable  adjuncts  ever  patented  to  advance  the  usefulness  of  Sew¬ 
ing  Machines,  and  are  adjustable  to  all  otseb  good  machines, 
equally  as  well  as  our  own.  Without  them  no  machine  can  be 
perfect.  Sold  Separate  ir  desibed,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the 
old  styles  used  by  all  other  machines. 

Our  New  Machine 

1*  larger  than  some  of  the  $80  machines.  Will  do  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  sewing,  Hem,  Fell,  Tcoe,  Seam,  QvaT,  Braid,  Coro,  Bind 
Oatheb,  Rupple,  Sbibb,  Pleate,  Fold,  Scollop,  Roll,  Embroideb, 
CO  Run  up  Bbeadtbs,  Ac.,  Ac.  Will  sew  ASTTHtNU  a  needle  will  oo 
.J  tbbouuh.  hakes  the  strongest  stitch  known,  so  strong 
m  that  the  CLOTH  WILL  TEAK  before  the  seam  will  rip  apart.  Has 
self-adjusting  straight  needle,  reliable,  accurate  feed,  direct  mo- 
Z  tion,  no  complication  of  useless  cogs  or  cams  to  oil  or  get  out  of 
n  order,  is  silent,  easy  working,  light  ruaning,  very  rapid,  smooth 

Oand  correct,  quickly  understood  and  easily  managed 

*  The  inventors  of  those  excellent  machines  can  be  relied  upon 
r  as  upright  and  responsible  men,  well  worthy  of  the  confidence 
P*  and  patronage  of  our  Christian  readers.  —  “Northern  Church 
^  Standard,"  N.  T.,  Dec.  27th. 

•g  Orders  Received^ 

CO  and  machines  promptly  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
^  following  cash  prices : 

m  SINGLE  MACHINES,  for  samples  or  private  use,  plain 


styles,  with  %  adjustable  extension  TABLE  and 
TREADLE,  faruished  with  equipments  ready  for 

immediate  use  . $10  Each. 

MACHINES  with  RXTEA  PINE  Table .  16  “ 

MACHINES  with  Table  and  Cover .  20  “ 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  balp  cabinet  ettle  ...  SO  " 

MACHINES  with  enclosed  Table  pull  cabinet  sttlb....  40  “ 

The  machines  at  $10  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  a  higher 
price,  the  only  difference  being  that  those  at  $10  have  plain  but 
neat  Table  and  Treadle,  while  those  of  a  higher  price  are  orna¬ 
mental,  with  elaborate  and  costly  polished  black  walnut. 

Tables  with  covers,  enclosed  cases,  and  cabinet  style. 

NO  extra  charges  made  for  packing  or  shipping  to  ANY 
PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  Special  cebtipicate  for  ttve  tears 
with  every  machine.  Specimens  of  sewino,  illustrated  oibou- 
I.ABS,  with  numerous  recommendations,  wholesale  cash  prices, 
extraOrdinabt  inducements  to  agents,  Ac.,  mailed  free.  Exclus¬ 
ive  control  of  Territoet  given  gratis  to  capable  and  energetic 
agents,  merchants,  store  keepers,  Ac.,  who  will  travel  or  open 
agencies  and  exhibit  the  wonderiUI  Hr.Birs  of  our  machines  in 
their  localities,  and  solicit  orders. 

OUTFITS  and  COUNTY  RIGHTS  given  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

*  An  nneqnaled,  quick  and  honest  money-making  business  for 
male  and  female  canvassers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.— Christian 
Index,  N.  Y.,  Jan  6th. 

Cauls  Remittances 

must  be  made  in  Post  Office  Honey  Orders,  or  Bank  Drafts  made 
parable  to  our  order  in  New  York.  Registered  Letters  or  by  Ex¬ 
press  at  our  risk. 

All  Orders  and  Communications  must  be  addressed  to 

ROBERT  J.  MCELiIOAN  &  CO., 

336  Canal  Ntreet,  N.  ¥. 

General  Manufacturers  I 
of  Machinery.  i 
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‘^Xhe  Coming  Series.”  New  and  Valuable  Text  Books 

FKOK  THK  PBKSS  OF 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CQ 

MONROE’S 


SERIES  OF 

School  Readers. 


I.  Monroe’s  First  Reader,  -  $0.30 

II.  Monroe’s  Second  Reader,  -  .50 

III.  Monroe’s  Third  Reader,  -  -  .75 

IV.  Monroe’s  Fourth  Reader,  -  i.oo 

V.  Monroe’s  Fifth  Reader,  -  -  1,25 

VI.  Monroe’s  Sixth  Reader,  -  1.50 


By  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

These  books  are  superior  to  any  readers  now  published.  The  Series  is  so 
arranged  that  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Readers 
form  an  Abridged  Coorse,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
ungraded  schools  in  the  smaller  towns. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

PHIIiADEIiPHIA. 

Address,  CHICAGO  :  835  Wabasb  Avenae, 

/!■.  S.  BELDEN,  Suft. 

T.  D.  NEWBERRY,  Traveling  Agent  for  Indiana. 


aUTOT'S  FH7SIAL  GEOdBAPHT. 

The  publishers  of  Ouyot’s  unrivalled  series  of  Geographies 
are  gratified  to  annouuce  that  this  mastxrpiecb  of  the  great 
author  Is  now  ready.  Price,  for  examination,  fl.86. 


Felter’s  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 

Written  expressly  for  the  Felter  Series  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Prabodt 
of  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

This  book  combines  Rental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Is  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  In  definitions  and  rules  and  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  sneb  practical  problems  as  farmers,  mechan¬ 
ics  and  other  business  men  have  to  solve. 


SHELDON’S  READERS. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  E  A.  Shbldon.  of  Oswego  Normal  School, 
New  York, 

Superbly  Illustrated  and  adapted  to  both  the  PAonio  and 
Word  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Simple  facts  In  natural 
science  taught  In  natural  child  language. 


WIIiIiIAMS  &  SUTHEBliAND'B 

PATENT  COPY-BOOKS. 


mHE  M.4INE  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

I  I  Id  itOKTBLY,  or  40  PAGES  OF  REAPING. 

I  Terms,  81*50  in  advance. 

I  Carefully  edited  by  a  practical  educator,  with  the  constant 
H  aim  to  assist  the  Teacher,  the  experience  of  others  in  mat- 
H  ters  of  every-day  practice  in  the  school. 

I  A  Massachusetts  Teacher  says  he  “takes  the  Maine 
Journal  of  Education  because  it  is  better  than  any  other 
be  knows  of.” 

Sample  copy  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Address, 

BROWN  THVUSTON.Publiaber, 

PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


The  patented  form  of  these  books  Is  snch  that  they  take  a 
small  amount  of  desk  room  and  the  page  not  In  use  is  turned 
from  the  pnpll  so  that  It  cannot  be  easily  soiled. 


Gnlot’e  Geographies,  Felter’e  Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s  Philosophy,  Cooley’s  Chemistry, 
Tenny'e  Natural  Hiatoriee, 

■  Hadley’s  Leaeone  in  l.angaage,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac. 

•VDescrlptive  Catalogues  and  Special  Circulars  may  always 
be  had  on  application.  Address 


BCCHEYE  BEEI.  FOCNDBY. 

AlaUlaAed  in  IKIT. 

^  Superior  Bcllu  of  Comper  and  Tin. 
I  luuuDU'ilwItb  the  best  notary  Hang. 
I  mgs.  for  Churcket,  SchooU.  Farm*, 
^^aLlon'rs,  Court  lioiua,  Fin  Alaniu, 
Clackt,  Ckima,  etc.  Fully 
'  Warranted. 

lllosirtied  Citalogoe  sent  Free. 
VANDCZEN  A  TIFT, 
102  sod  l(MEist3ecoDdSt.,Claciun*U. 


Care  HADLEY  BROTHERS, 

tin  state  Street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Pnbllshers.  New  York  , 


ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

SCHOOI.  BIJILiyiNGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Office,  .Nos.  5  and  6  Olenns’  Block, 


IndlanapoUn.  Ixid. 
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THE  EDUCATIONIST 


THE  MRICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION: 

A  Complete  Series  of  Text-Books  on  Drawmg, 

PREPARED  FOR  USE  IN  SCHOOLS, 

By  prof.  WALTER  SMITH, 

State  Director  of  Art  Education  for  Massachusetts. 


This  series  of  Text-books  on  Drawing,  which  will  be  completed  daring  the  year,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  question  of  Art  Education,  as  being  better  adapted  for  use  in  schools  than  any  other  works  now  before  the 
able.  At  tention  is  invited  to  the  following  points 

FI  rat.  The  method  of  instrnctingis  entirely  different  from  that  tanght  by  any  other  system.  Starting  with  the  idea  that  Drawing 
is  a  stndy  as  easiltr  mastered  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  or  Geography,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  these  books  to  make  the 
system  of  instruction  simple,  logical,  and  progressive  throughout.  Beginning  with  judging  distances  and  drawing  straight  lines, 
pupils  are  led  forward  step  by  step  through  a  variety  of  exam  pies  of  the  finest  forms  in  nature  and  art,  up  to  drawing  elaborate  orna¬ 
mental  forms  in  various  positions  and  of  varying  sizes  and  proportions ;  and  also  to  original  designing.  Hence  the  instruction  and 
practice  given  in  these  books  not  only  lays  the  basis  for  the  best  artistic  results,  but  pupils  at  the  same  time  are  taught  to  apply 
the  principles  learned,  to  practical  Industrial  Designing. 

Becondt  The  general  arrangement  of  the  exercises  is  a  great  improvement  on  any  plan  heretofore  adopted.  The  pupil  has  his 
copy  and  is  instructions  directly  before  him,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  referring  from  one  to  the  other.  The  directions  themselves  are 
brief  and  explicit. — so  clear  that  pupils  can  readily  understand  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

Third,  The  great  variety  of  the  exercises  and  the  various  knowledge  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  way  of  reducing,  enlarging 
or  changing  theforms  of  the  copies  given.  This  varied  knowledge  pupils  readily  attain,  when  once  they  have  been  started  in  the  proper 
manner  oi  work  ing. 

Fourth,  This  series  of  Drawing-Books  is  arranged  according  to  the  following  subject  divisions 

Free  Hand  Outline  Drawing, 

Plane  Geometrical  Drawing, 

Perspective  Drawing, 

Model  and  Object  Drawing, 

Mechanical  Projection  and  Drawing, 

and  each  subject  embraces  three  or  more  books  or  parts .  These  subjects  or  divisions  embrace  the  basis  of  all  drawing,  whether  of  an 
Artistic,  Industrial,  or  Mechanical  character,  and  these  books  of  Prof.  Smith’s  are  the  only  works  published  which  cover  the  whole 
ground.  This  series,  therefore,  is  the  only  complete  series  of  Drawing-Books  accessible  to  American  teachers . 

Fifth,  Teachers  can  teach  Drawing  by  this  system  with  muchbetterresults  than  by  any  other.  The  Text-Books  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pup  ils  see  their  own  powers  develop  as  they  go  from  exercise  to  exercise ;  while  for  the  special  benefit  of  Teachers,  Manuals 
are  prepared,  which  give  full  particulars  and  illustrations  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subject,  together  with  valuable 
suggestions  in  reaard  to  original  designing. 

Sixth,  The  Art  Education  which  is  now  demanded  for  public  schools,  and  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  made  a  partof 
her  common-school  education,  is  not  the  kind  of  drawing  heretofore  taught  in  schools.  Hitherto  there  bas  been  no  school  instruction 
on  this  important  branch  of  education  which  compared  with  the  European  sj^stems  of  Art  Education,  could  in  any  way  be  regarde  d 
as  satisiactory.  There  has  been  no  comprehensive  method  or  svstem  in  teaching  the  subject  at  all.  Pupils  have  been  set  to  copying 
forms  in  Outline  Per8pective,6eometrical,  Object  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  the  mostconfnsed  manner,  jumping  about  from  exercises 
in  one  class  of  subjects  to  other  exercises  of  an  entirely  different  character  in  other  classes,  without  any  distinction  being  made  between 
them,  or  without  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  various  subjects  so  essentially  different  from  one  another,  being  explained  and 
or  under  stood.  Hence  the  teaching  of  Drawing  as  hitherto  conducted  has  led  to  no  practical  results ;  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
the  studey  itself  has  fallen  Into  disrepute,  as  being  a  mere  amusement  and  applicable  only  to  pupils  who  might  have  some  specia 
aptitud  for  it.  The  use  of  these  books  of  Prof.Smith’s  will  remedy  these  defects  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing . 

Seventli,  These  books  are  much  cheaper  in  price  than  any  others  now  before  the  public;  and  the  arrangement  of  them  is  the 
most  convenient  one  possible  for  school  use. 

•  I  C  E  S. 

Drawing-Books,  20  pages  in  each  book,  ......  25  Cents  each. 

Teachers’  Manuals,  per  copy,  ......  .  .  $2.50. 

Bookfi  for  Free-Hand  Drawing:  •  6  in  number,  now  ready. 

Booka  for  GeometricaU  Perspective,  and  Model  and  Object  Drawing:  will  be  reaily 

immediately. 

VS'Copiex  of  the  Drawing-Books  and  Manuals  furnished  for  examination  at  one  third  discount. 

This  system  has  already  been  introduced  in  Boston,  Worcester,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Salem,  Newburyport, 
Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Fitchburg,  Newton,  Dedham,  Pittsfield,  Gloucester,  and  many  other  points  in  New 
England.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  important  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Columbus,  Indianapolis,  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston^ 


